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SOME SEMANTIC GOALS 
FOR APHASIA THERAPY 


LAURA L. LEE * 


HE APHASIA THERAPY session is a unique laboratory for 

language study. When an adult suffers brain damage, 
words and the things they represent—symbols and things 
symbolized—get separated, jumbled and confused. Some of 
the comments which aphasics make about their own condition 
are revealing: 


“There is something I know and want to talk about, but 
it’s all whirling inside and I can’t pin it down.” 
“I know now what's the matter. I don’t know meanings 


for words.” 

“I know this word, both—both arms, both legs. But both, 
no meaning. Why? Why?” 

“I don’t know what J means.” 

“I talk, really fine. But think, no, terribly hard. I wake 


up, four o'clock, five o'clock. What to do? I can't think. I 
really wild!” 


Here in the disrupted language of aphasics, the thought 
processes which underlie all symbolic behavior are laid bare 
for examination. It is the task of the aphasia therapist to get 
the symbolic process going again. This means not merely 
teaching vocabulary, but often helping to re-establish the kind 
of ideation which the vocabulary and grammar presuppose. 
One cannot speak a language until he can think the thoughts 

* Department of Communicative Disorders, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University; co-author (with Irving J. Lee), Handling 
Barriers in Communication. Mrs. Lee's paper was presented at the 


Twelfth Annual Roundtable Meeting on Linguistics and Language 
Studies, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., April 21, 1961. 
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which that language represents. Symbolism is difficult for the 
aphasic because he has lost the nonverbal abstractions which 
words symbolize. He is reduced in what Kurt Goldstein calls 
“abstract attitude.” 1 It is these abstractions that the therapist 
must help to recreate. 

A person with a background in general semantics cannot 
help but see the therapist's work as general semantics training 
in reverse. Korzybski was concerned with our overemphasis 
upon abstractions and our unawareness of the highly abstract 
level of most of our daily talking. He deplored our confusion 
of abstract with concrete, our propensity for believing that the 
abstractions we make with words represent the world of ob- 
servable reality. Our communication failures, our frustrations 
and stupidities stem from this foolish belief in the concrete- 
ness of our own abstractions. General semantics was an at- 
tempt to expose and systematize the ways in which language 
leads us away from reality by its oversimplification and dis- 
tortion of the nonverbal things it symbolizes. 

Clearly, Korzybski was not talking about aphasics. With 
brain-damaged people the problem is not overabstraction but 
underabstraction. Yet the very fact that Korzybski’s formula- 
tions fit the disturbed language condition of the aphasic—even 
if they do so in reverse—lends support, I think, to the insights 
he had into language and its influence upon the mental life 
of the language-user. As has been indicated elsewhere, every 
principle of general semantics is usable to an aphasia therapist, 
not as evaluational errors to be avoided, but as actual goals to 
be achieved during the course of therapy.? 

Establishing categories for words to represent is one of 
the first goals in language training. Categories are basic 
to any language, any thinking, any structured organization of 
experience. Yet it was just this kind of categorical thinking 
that Korzybski warned against—our tendency to lump things 

1Kurt Goldstein, Language and Language Disturbances (New 
York, 1948). 


2Laura L. Lee, “Two Kinds of Disturbed Communication,” Gen- 
eral Semantics Bulletin, No. 22/23 (1958), p. 47; “Brain Damage 
and the Process of Abstracting,” ETC., XVI (1959), 154. 
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together by our verbal classifications, neglecting to see their 
differences. Words actually blind us to the endless variation 
between things in a verbal category. Because things are named 
by the same word, we tend to evaluate them as identical and 
to behave accordingly. To break up this stereotyped, over- 
generalized kind of thinking, Korzybski suggested, for ex- 
ample, that we should not' think of chair, but of chair,, chair,, 
etc. The index was to be a reminder that the verbal classifica- 
tion is an abstraction. 

A severely aphasic person, however, sees such individuality 
and uniqueness in the world about him that even using the 
same word to name different objects may be beyond his 
abilities. Things don’t look alike to him; they look different, 
completely different. He gropes to find the common element 
between things which a word symbolizes. Abstracting simi- 
larities must be done by conscious effort. 

One of my cases, reduced to this extremely low level, 
painstakingly learned to name a few familiar objects when I 
pointed to them—chair, table, lamp, pencil. But when I said, 
“Now you find another chair,” he looked about the room, 
looked at the ceiling, the windows, the walls, as though hop- 
ing that one would come into his field of vision. He even 
looked at other chairs, but failed to identify them. He was 
using the word chair as though it were a proper noun, as 
though it were the label for a single object. He saw chair , 
and chair, but not chair. He lacked the mental image, the 
abstract category, which the word chair represents. 

Since English categorizes objects largely by purpose, he 
must learn to think in terms of the usefulness of objects, the 
purpose for which they were manufactured and bought. That 
is what the word chair means. A chair is something to sit on, 
a pencil is something to write with, a lamp is something which 
gives light. Shape, size, color, and material are irrelevant and 
must be omitted from a generalized image of table, chair, 
lamp. Purpose is the abstraction which he must learn to hold 
in mind to the exclusion of everything else. Most of us have 
learned to do this so easily that we can hardly understand or 
empathize with the aphasic’s confusion. Yet when one 
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watches an aphasic struggle to figure out just what part of this 
object the name refers to, one realizes that our verbal cate- 
gories are not at all obvious. 


HAVE TRIED to give student clinicians a sense of this un- 

familiarity with the category which aphasics manifest by 
asking them to adopt for the moment the categorizing system 
of some primitive language. For example, the Wintu Indians 
categorize the following events by a single word-stem: ‘‘Mush- 
rooms are growing,” “A bird is hopping,” and “I pushed a 
peg into the ground.” * To the person trained in English, this 
is an impossible category. But once the students are told that 
the word-stem abstracts the shape of the thing being sym- 
bolized, and that the mushroom-shape is the basis of the cate- 
gory, it becomes clear. A bird hopping on thin legs and a 
fist pushing down on a peg do resemble a mushroom shape, 
if you can see it that way. The students are then asked to 
name other things that would fit into this category and which 
could be named by this same Wintu word. It is interesting 
to watch their eyes begin to roam about the room, just like an 
aphasic’s. They look at the ceiling, the windows, the desks, 
hoping that something will turn up in a mushroom shape. 
People with intact nervous systems, however, can keep the 
abstract category in mind while scanning visually, and they 
can go beyond the immediate situation in their search, whereas 
many aphasics cannot. Students rather quickly give up looking 
for mushroom-shaped objects in the room and begin to search 
in images. They will suggest a lollipop, a stop sign, an um- 
brella. Nearly always their answers are nouns. Asked to find 
the mushroom-shape category in activities which we would 
codify with verbs (such as “I pushed a peg into the ground”’), 
they are apt to be quite lost. Their rigid use of English cate- 
gories makes them somewhat “‘aphasic” in Wintu. 

The language learning process requires that we hold in 
mind the abstractions which words symbolize and then make 
perceptions fit into these verbal classifications. The uniqueness 


* Dorothy D. Lee, “Lineal and Nonlineal Codifications of Reality,” 
ETC., VIII (1950), 13. 
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of things must give way to a more composite picture, a gen- 
erally accepted view of the world, if we are to use words at all. 
Luria sums it up when he says that in childhood we “develop 
the capacity to make specific speech structures an object of 


perception.” * It is often here that therapy with asphasics 
must begin. 


SECOND GOAL of language therapy is the combination of 

words into subject and predicate form. Word order car- 
ries great meaning in English; a sentence is much more than 
a string of single words. This kind of symbolization by syntax 
is extremely hard for an aphasic to understand. Here meaning 
is signified not by words but by a particular arrangement of 
words; if you cannot give meaning to this arrangement, you 
cannot use the subject-predicate form. Tom is Mary's husband 
is not equivalent to Mary is Tom’s husband, although the 
agrammatical aphasic is at a loss to see the difference. Their 
characteristic telegram style of talking is little more than a 
stream of individual words and catch-phrases. Word order is 
determined only by the sequence with which things pop into 
one’s mind: “This dress—blue—little shop—always, always, 
little shop—really nice things—yesterday—Mary—ten o'clock 
—new dress—well, why not?” The message is clear enough 
if the listener will supply the missing components, but there 
is no subject, predicate, object. 

It is extremely hard to teach an agrammatical aphasic to 
see the need for proper arrangement of words. It is almost 
as though he were saying (if he could), “What part of all this 
is the subject? How can you tell? Where do you begin?” By 
drill and repetition, they do get a sense of noun and verb be- 
longing together, but often with amusing results. I asked one 
lady to tell me what the word bark meant and she answered, 
“I bark the dog.” The words are not wrong, entirely, but the 
arrangement of words is impossible. She has no sense of actor- 
and-action, doer-and-deed. After we finally straightened the 

*A.R. Luria and F. Ia. Yudovich, Speech and the Development of 


Mental Processes in the Child, tr. and ed. by Joan Simon (London, 
1959). 
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sentence to read “The dog barks,” I asked her if she knew 
another meaning for bark, and she replied, ‘The tree barks.” 
Here again, she is not wrong—she is only wrong in English. 
The bark of a dog must be perceived as a verb; the dog must 
be the actor and barking the action. The bark of the tree 
must be seen as a noun; the tree is the subject; the tree bas 
bark. There are some languages where things are codified 
differently. Russian represents color by a verb: “The sky 
blues” and “The snow whitens.”” Why not, “The tree barks?” 
Whether a particular abstraction should be codified as a noun 
or a verb, as a subject or predicate, is not at all obvious in the 
presenting situation. These perceptions are artifacts of lan- 
guage. 

What the agrammatical aphasic has lost is the ability to 
perceive his world as a series of isolated actions performed by 
actors. His world is in flux—his word order is in flux too. 
In this sense, he may be closer to reality than the rest of us. 
Korzybski pointed out emphatically that the subject-predicate 
form was a distortion of observable fact. At nonverbal, ob- 
jective levels the world does not consist of actors, actions, and 
acted-upons. It is a fluid world, emerging, shifting, interact- 
ing. The thing-acted-upon is often just as active and dynamic 
a part of the scene as the actor itself; it is not merely a static 
recipient of action. We create the world of doers-and-deeds 
with our linguistic structures. As we learn language, we learn 
to isolate little fragments from this flow of events around us, 
to see them as single acts performed by actors, and to codify 
them by subject and predicate. 

The aphasic’s perceptual experience is not bound by these 
restrictions of the language he has lost. He no longer makes 
specific speech structures an object of perception. And al- 
though he may be closer to reality, in one sense, his un- 
structured perceptions cannot be communicated very well in 
English. As a therapist, I must help him reconstruct the sub- 
ject-predicate kind of perceptual experience. Yet, as I struggle 
to make him see actors-and-actions, where, in truth, there are 
none, I cannot help but feel a little foolish at the artificial 
kind of evaluation I am thrusting upon him. 
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THIRD GOAL of language therapy may be to extend the 

meaning of words to inferential levels. The aphasic’s 
proclivity for staying at the concrete incapacitates him for 
using words for any other purpose than naming and reporting. 
One is sometimes asked, ‘‘How many words does your aphasic 
know?”” The question is naive. One can only answer, “He 
knows a great many words, but he can use them only in a 
limited way.” He understands words in one context and not 
in another. He is literal to a fault. He cannot accept the 
hypothetical or metaphorical or imaginative use of words. 

To show the extremes to which this can go, I had given 
one aphasic lady some sentences with words omitted to com- 
plete as homework. She was to insert yesterday, today, or to- 
morrow to agree with the verb tense already given in each 
sentence. She returned it with the language task accomplished 
correctly; one sentence read, ‘Today the weather is warm.” 
But in parenthesis she had added “(Friday, October 27).” 
She could not allow so general a statement to pass unqualified. 

Another exercise required her to select an appropriate verb 
from a short list; one completed sentence was supposed to 
read, ‘I bought a dress at Marshall Field’s.” She left this 
sentence unfinished, because, she said, “I never, never Mar- 
shall Field’s, dresses, no.”” She seemed to regard her homework 
as a questionnaire and didn’t want to give misinformation. 

Over the months I have worked with her, an interesting 
thing has happened. She has learned to accept general, hypo- 
thetical, and inferential examples and sentences, but she quali- 
fies them unfailingly with the words “I imagine.” I did not 
teach her this phrase; it emerged spontaneously. Nor have 
we ever discussed the difference between factual and infer- 
ential statements. This is something she knows almost ‘‘in- 
stinctively,” and she is much keener than I in making the dis- 
tinction. She spots inferences like a Geiger-counter clicking 
over uranium. When she says, “I imagine,” I begin to look 
for the inference involved. Recently, in a routine question- 
answer exercise, I asked, “What do I put in a sugar bowl?” 
She answered, “Sugar, I imagine.’’ She is right, of course— 
even that is an inference. 
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What is important here to one interested in general se- 
mantics is the fact that this aphasic makes fine semantic dis- 
tinctions which escape most of us. Our own quickness to jump 
to conclusions, to think we know when we are only guessing, 
to infer and conclude and assume—these were evaluational 
errors which concerned Korzybski. Irving Lee pointed out that 
in our language the same vocabulary and grammar are used for 
both descriptive and inferential levels of abstraction.5 The 
declarative sentence does not specify whether the meaning it 
represents is factual or inferential. No wonder we mistake 
fiction for fact and get caught by our own false knowledge. 
If there were only some way to codify these subtle distinc- 
tions linguistically, some verb tense or mood or suffix to indi- 
cate “this is only a guess,” would we not become more careful 
observers and reporters? 

My aphasic lady has invented her own linguistic symbol 
for this purpose; she says, “I imagine” for every inference. 
But her overwhelming need to stick to the facts prevents 
her from participating in the ordinary give-and-take of 
everyday conversation. She is not only at a loss for words, 
but she cannot use the words she has to make the casual 
comment, the personal opinion, the quick conclusion, the 
offhand prediction. Since part of therapy must be to bring 
her to this level of verbal performance, I am constantly 
trying to create situations where she will need to use words 
inferentially. 

I even used a telephone call she made to me as impromptu 
drill material. When I said, “Hello,” the voice at the other 
end of the line started in, “Well, now, fine, fine, yes, yes, 
everything fine.”” I was fairly sure I knew who it was, but 
I asked, “Who is this?” She answered, “Mrs. Lee, no?” I 
said, “Yes, I am Mrs. Lee. Who are you?’ She was com- 
pletely mystified. What inferences must one make to sense 
the need to identify oneself over the telephone? She never 
did achieve this insight. She finally answered, “Wrong num- 
ber, I imagine.” 

5 Irving J. and Laura L. Lee, Handling Barriers in Communication 
(New York, 1957), p. 13. 
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FOURTH GOAL of therapy—and perhaps the one which is 

the ultimate aim, since it is so inclusive—is to re-establish 
the cultural patterns of thought on which all language use 
depends. This is close to what Whorf meant when he said 
that a language embodies the “metaphysics of the culture” or 
the “world-view.” ® Dorothy Lee has described it as the 
“philosophic basis or value system of a culture’ which under- 
lies a language. Korzybski referred to the “unconscious as- 
sumptions” in language which cannot be defined by words. 
Goldstein recognized that the language disorders of aphasics 
reflect a different “‘attitude toward the world” from that held 
by the therapist. Language, it seems, does much more than 
symbolize the objective world of reality—it embodies the 
logic, premises, and values of the social group. The very 
vocabulary and grammar of a language reflect the cultural ways 
of looking at the world, and one must look at the world that 
way in order to use it. When language is lost or impaired, as 
happens in aphasia, the logic, premises, and values are no 
longer so obvious to the language-user. 

One can hardly make lesson plans designed to “re-establish 
the cultural patterns of thought’’; rather, it is something the 
therapist carries in the back of his mind throughout every 
lesson. One is constantly trying to get the aphasic to see, for 
example, linear sequential time, causality, comparative values, 
possible choices, predictions, motivation, and purpose, all of 
which have their linguistic counterparts in verb tenses, why- 
because and either-or constructions, words such as what if, but, 
even though, in order to, rather than. To use these words at 
all, one must think in certain ways; they presuppose and 
assume or cultural patterns of thought. While Korzybski 

6 Benjamin Lee Whorf, “The Relation of Habitual Thought and 
Behavior to Language,” ETC., I (1944), 197-215. Also in John B. 


Carroll (ed.), Language, Thought and’ Reality: Selected Writings of 
Benjamin Lee Whorf (New York, 1956). 


TDorothy D. Lee, “Being and Value in a Primitive Culture,” in 
Clark E. Moustakas (ed.), The Self (New York, 1956), pp. 120-139. 
§ Kurt Goldstein, “The Nature of Language,” in Ruth Nanda 


Anshen, Language: An Enquiry into Its Meaning and Function (New 
York, 1957), p. 18. 
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urged us to free ourselves from the linguistic restrictions of 
these “‘undefinable terms,” they must be deliberately taught to 
an aphasic. 

This goal of language retraining is most evident in the 
conversation between aphasic and therapist which forms an 
important part of every session. As an example, I would like 
to refer to part of a tape-recorded discussion I held with one 
aphasic lady concerning Charles Van Doren, who had been 
in the news followihg the exposé of rigged television quiz 
shows. 

The idea for holding this discussion came to me when I 
read John Ciardi’s Saturday Review commentary entitled “Exit 
a Symbol.”’® The very title suggested a semantic problem in 
abstraction and symbolization on which I could compare my 
aphasic with the general public. Van Doren, said Ciardi, had 
become a symbol for “the intellectual life” and for ‘‘the 
teaching profession”; he had allowed himself to be “high- 
pressured into taking on this false image.’ Ciardi’s views 
parallel what the general semanticist might say about our own 
cultural pattern of thought which allows us to accept a symbol 
too readily, to confuse the abstraction with the concrete fact, 
and then, when the symbol is exposed for what it is, to be 
indignant and resentful. How quickly and unconsciously we 
allowed the words Charles Van Doren to become much more 
than a proper noun, to take on inferential meaning, and finally 
to symbolize qualities of particular cultural value. According 
to Ciardi, the real guilt rests upon “that soggy blur that passes 
as the mind of the intellectualoid American” and reflects the 
“mental flabbiness of our time.’”” What Ciardi and many of 
the rest of us deplore is our own patterns of thinking which 
allow this over-facile symbolization and consequent disillu- 
sionment to happen. 

Now compare Ciardi’s view with the way one aphasic 
talked about the case. Her understanding of the factual de- 
tails was fairly accurate and complete, but her comprehension 
of the build-up, the suspense, the motivation which prompted 
the deception, and the part played by public reaction to the 


® The Saturday Review, November 21, 1959. 
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performance was extremely poor. What was missing was her 
own ability to create a symbol out of Charles Van Doren, to 
see him as “the intellectual,” “the winner,” “the champion.” 
I had thought that by emphasizing the why-because linguistic 
structure in our conversation, I could best establish the kind of 
thinking the subject required; therefore, our conversation 
abounds in whys and becauses. 


Therapist: You remember about Charles Van Doren. 
Aphasic: Yes. 
Th.: He hasn’t been in the news for a couple of weeks. 
Aph.: Everything over. 
Th.: Everything is finished. But you remember the story 
about him. Why—why did Charles Van Doren do 
what he did? 
Aph.: This man lied. 
(She does not understand the why form. She 
answers what happened, which is more con- 
crete.) 
Th.: Why did he lie? 
Aph.: I don’t know. Nobody knows. I—I—little man 
sometimes lie. Little men. 
(She understands the why form, but cannot 
infer motivation and purpose to formulate an 
appropriate answer. The generalization “Little 
men sometimes lie” is remarkably abstract for 
her, but it does not answer the question. ) 
Th.: Because—he was a little man? 
Aph.: Yes. 
Th.: What did he hope? What did he want? What did 
he hope to get? 
Aph.: Well, I imagine slightly afraid. Slightly afraid. 
(Again, she does not understand the why.) 
Th.: Afraid of the consequences? 
Aph.: Yes. 
Th.: Why didn’t he tell the truth? 
Aph.: Yes. 
(Again, receptive failure on why.) 
-- Because .... 
Aph.: Well slightly—never, never famous, but nice 
position and everything. 
271 
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Th.: He wanted a good reputation. He wanted money. 
Aph.: Yes, but I imagine—money—taxes—and this and 
that and this—I imagine never much money now. 
Th.: Why did he agree in the first place to take the 
answers to these questions? 
Aph.: I don’t know. I always think everything honest. 
But I don’t know. 
(She understands the why form, but cannot 
reach the inferential level necessary to answer 
the question—nor can she make the necessary 
assumptions to see value in winning, having a 
“big name,” symbolizing success. Until she 
does this, she caunot use the word because.) 
Th.: Certainly he did it—because—he wanted to win. 
Aph.: Yes, but why? 
(This is her first appropriate expressive use of 


why.) 
Th.: Why did the producers of the show—the TV men 
—why did they do this? 
- I don’t know. 
.: Why did they tell him the answers? 
Aph.: I imagine, oh, a hundred people knows—know— 
this things. 
Th.: They wanted him to win, too. 
Aph.: Yes, but why? 
(Since she is now using the why form herself, 
the therapist sets out to provide her with pos- 
sible answers, to recreate for her the suspense 
and build-up, to see if she can “get it’ re- 
ceptively. ) 
Th.: Does it make a better show, a more interesting 
show? Does it get more people to watch? 
Aph.: I don’t know, but really full house, always. 
.: I don’t mean in the house. I mean out across the 
country, everybody turning on that show. 
Aph.: Oh, yes. I imagine thousands and thousands and 
thousands of people, fascinated. 
(She has not seen this increase in audience as 
motivation for the deception. She sees it only 
as an additional piece of information. The 
therapist tries now to dramatize the suspense 
for her.) 
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Th.: Did you listen? 

Aph.: Oh, always, always. 

Th.: And did you watch him try to remember the an- 

swers? 
Aph.: Yes. I never, never wondered. Always, always, 
everything honest. I don’t know why. 

Th.: Isn't that funny? We were all taken in. 

Aph.: Yes, yes. 

Th.: But why would the producer of the show do that? 

Aph.: I don’t know. 

Th.: He did it to increase the interest in his show. 

Aph.: Yes, but why not honest—more people, more 

people, more people? 

(She does not see that having one person win 
many times in succession makes for suspense 
and interest. The therapist again tries to create 
this for her.) 

Th.: If it were honest, the man would have lost—maybe 

after two times. 





Aph.: Well? 
Th.: Then somebody else would be on. 
Aph.: Yes. 


Th.: But he kept winning, and winning, and more, and 
more. A hundred thousand dollars sounded so big 
that more people turned on the TV. 


Aph.: I know. I don’t know how to say it, but I know. 
Fifty thousand, slightly more, a hundred, less. 
Taxes-wise, I know. 

(She is not really answering the why question 
here, but is trying to state-some additional in- 
formation concerning the percentage of income 
tax to be taken out of the prize money. She has 
not responded to the therapist's attempt to show 
her the motivation and purpose of winning.) 


Th.: Well, anyway, we know that the producer wanted 
him to keep winning because—because—it increased 
the interest in the show. It increased his audience, 
his television audience all over the country. More 
people turned it on. 

Aph.: Really? 
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H™ LAST REMARK— '‘Really?’’—dramatically illustrates her 
inability to get to the abstract, inferential level of think- 
ing, even when the abstractions are given to her receptively. 
This lady will not learn to use why and because until she can 
adopt the unconscious assumptions of causality, motivation, 
and value which these words presuppose in our language. She 
has lost not only vocabulary, grammar, and syntax, but a way 
of thinking, a world-view, a Weltanschauung. 

It is important for the therapist to understand that these 
cultural patterns of thought are an integral part of the par- 
ticular language itself and that they are not at all obvious, 
realistic, natural, or universal. The suspense, the build-up of 
interest, the competitive spirit, the symbol of “the young in- 
tellectual” are not observable parts of the presenting situation. 
They are attitudes we bring to it, add to it, create out of it. 
The words why and because assume we see things that are not 
there. Other languages have other sets of values, other prem- 
ises, other logics. The words why and because do not even 
appear in some languages and would be as mystifying to these 
people as they are to an English-speaking aphasic. 

All this the therapist must help to recreate. And whether 
the lesson is focused upon categorization, subject-predicate 
construction, inferential thinking, or a host of other linguistic 
sub-goals, it is the reestablishment of these cultural patterns 
of thought—artificial as they may be—which is the underlying 
goal of all language therapy. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF SWEARING 


JOHN COHEN * 


AKE this specimen found (by Ashley Montagu) in Eric 
Linklater's Magnus Merriman: 


He got up to look for a drink. The syphon was empty 
and he went to the pantry for another. The passage was 
dark and the door stood ajar. He hit his forehead hard 
against the edge of it and flew into a rage. 

“Good God damn and blast the bloody fool who made 
that door to everlasting hell the lousy bastard!” he 
shouted, and kicked the dumb wood with all his strength. 


The response to this familiar situation will surprise no one. 
It is aggressively abusive and maledictory. What purpose does 
it serve? Obviously, it might be said, as a safety device for 
releasing excess passion, ‘‘excess,”’ that is, in relation to what 
the situation demands: “as so much superfluous steam that 
would endanger the vessel if it were retained,’ as Coleridge 
said. “I swear on till I find myself easy,” Tristam Shandy’s 
father tells us, adding that “A wise and just man, however, 
would always endeavor to proportion the vent given to these 
humors, not only to the degree of them stirring within him- 
self, but to the size and ill-intent of the offense upon which 
they are to fall.” 

The world’s most celebrated swearer, Rabelais (1494- 
1553), passed a similar judgment. “Swearing,” says Panurge 
to Friar John, “doth your spleen a great deal of good... 

* Professor of psychology, University of Manchester; member of 
the Council of the British Psychological Society; author of Human 
Nature, War and Society and Humanistic Psychology, co-author of 


Risk and Gambling. Professor Cohen's article is reprinted by per- 
mission from The New Scientist, December 22, 1960. 
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By the death of a hog, and mother of a toad, O Lord, if I 
durst hazard upon a little fling at the swearing game, though 
ptivily and under the thumb, it would lighten the burden of 
my heart and ease my lights and reins exceedingly.” Rabelais 
foreshadowed Hughlings Jackson, the great neurologist, who 
considered that swearing is not without certain physiological 
advantages. It is significant that the degree of aggressive de- 
structiveness which we allow ourselves in muttered impreca- 
tions exceeds ten thousandfold the injury we would actually 
be prepared to inflict on our victim. 

In this sense of an emotional safety-valve, swearing seems 
to be characteristic of all human groups, archaic, ancient and 
modern alike. It acts as a catharsis. Although possibly height- 
ening the aggressive mood momentarily, once the torrent of 
abuse is shed, the mood subsides. The pent-up passions have 
found relief in venting their fury upon the air. Regarded 
purely as a hygienic device, swearing sotto voce may be pref- 
erable to the discharge of aggressiveness by causing serious 
injury to friend or foe. The alternative solution of daily 
swallowing a bellyful of resentment without protest may im- 


plant the seed of a duodenal ulcer to blossom in the years to 
come. 


HE SATISFACTION which swearing yields to the swearer, as 

well as the shudder which it may provoke in the listener, 
derive their strength from the magical significance attached 
to certain words, originally perhaps to all words; and by 
“originally” I mean both in the history of the race and in the 
life history of the individual. 

Among archaic peoples, a name is the incorruptible essence 
of a person, thing, or species, and the words for name and 
soul are, in many languages, cognate. It is the custom among 
them, therefore, to avoid uttering one’s name, for to do so 
would be to part with the soul. The Ojibwa, for example, 
train their children never to utter their own names aloud. 
It appears to be a rule that the true name of a man is not 
divulged except perhaps to his nearest relations; to other per- 
sons he is known by an assumed name. 
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Curses and blessings owe their power to the magic of the 
word. The lakes of Ireland were thought to rise or sink ac- 
cording as they were blessed or cursed by Irish poets, one of 
whom is said to have composed so powerful a spell against the 
people of Leinster that the entire countryside was blighted 
for years. No wonder poets in Ireland were employed to com- 
pose verses which could destroy rats, and great was the fame 
of that poet who succeeded in destroying the most vermin. 

Magical spells have often been constructed from sacred 
texts, the meaning of which has long been lost. The words 
themselves were thought to enjoy an existence independently 
of the paper on which they were written. When Moses de- 
stroyed the Ten Commandments, the inscribed words were 
supposed to remain intact and return to their celestial source. 
If an Arab is cursed, he lies on the ground to evade the curse 
which flies over his body. And there is an Irish belief that a 
curse once uttered cannot remain without an object; it hovers, 
for seven years if need be, until, with the accuracy of radar, 
it finds its target. The idea of efficacious prayer likewise de- 
rives some of its strength from a belief in the sheer potency 
of words. Saint Patrick, for instance, was credited with the 
power of striking a man dead by uttering an appropriate 
prayer. 


U MAY BE argued that there is a direct continuity between the 
infant's cry of impotent rage and the imprecations of the 
adult man when subjected to a sharp and sudden frustration. 
The infant’s cry constitutes the only means he has for getting 
what he wants, and it accordingly acquires for him a “magical” 
significance. It becomes, so to speak, an “‘omnipotent’’ tool. 
The child who hacks his shins on a chair howls. His father is 
ashamed to howl if he finds himself in this predicament, but 
he can, without mutilating his self-image of manliness, give 
vent to his exasperation by uttering an oath, his choice of terms 
(profane, obscene, genital, anal, etc.) varying with his history 
and character while retaining their ‘‘magical’’ effect. 

The pardonable reluctance to articulate a true oath has 
generated a family of substitutes. These soften and disguise 
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the magic words themselves, such as ’Zounds or ’Zoons 
(for God’s wounds), ’Snails (for God's nails) and Gosh, 
Golly, Egad, Begorra (for God). In French there is parbleu 
(for par Dieu) and in German potz blitz (for Gottes Blitz). 
Some substitutes have a limited currency. It is reported that 
a member of the Royal Family, somewhat irritated by a slight 
tear in her dress at a public ceremony, uttered the rather un- 
expected exclamation “Christmas!” Pythagoras is said to have 
sworn by the number four, which was as sacred to him as the 
beard of the prophet to the disciples of Mahomet. 


S° FAR I have spoken chiefly of profane utterances. The 
“omnipotence of words,” however, is especially evident in 
obscene expressions, which often appear in obsessive-com- 
pulsive disorders. A tendency to utter obscene words may be- 
come so compelling that an embarrassed silence which pre- 
vents such utterances becomes the only defense against it. 
The patient's unwitting aim may be to compel the listener to 
undergo a sexual experience, his thought acting “omnipo- 
tently’’ to gratify his wish. 

For an obsessive patient, words may have a miraculous 
power of killing and restoring to life. By a twist of a phrase, 
he believes he can coerce the outside world to do as he wishes. 
Words, therefore, are for him dangerous weapons. A thought- 
less word might trigger off some carefully guarded sadistic 
impulse. If, therefore, it has been wrongly uttered it must be 
magically undone. Indeed, many children are apt to mutter 
some magical formula under their breath to undo the injury 
they have caused their parents by hostile thoughts. And they 
believe it is not wrong to speak untruth so long as they whis- 
per the truth to themselves under their breath. 

Misuse of a word brings with it the same remorse as 
a misdeed, and demands a similar punishment. This undoing 
of uttered words is exemplified in the action of Fenichel’s 
patient who obsessively prayed for his ailing mother. After 
the prayer he felt an irresistible need to slap his mouth. This 
turned out to mean “‘warding-off” the effect of a prayer, as 
if the patient wished to replace the words in his mouth. In 
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his heart of hearts, it appeared, he did not wish his mother 
to recover. 

In an individual suffering from ‘“‘dissociation,”’ swearing 
may surreptitiously intrude as an unconscious protest on his 
part against a consciously held conviction. The following in- 
cident, reported by the late Professor Elton Mayo, illustrates 
this point: 


A Methodist lay preacher was brought to a physician 
for consultation by the elders of his church. He was re- 
nowned for his eloquence in sermons, but had taken to 
inserting a high, thin, derisive ‘‘ee-ee-ee-ee” after his 
most eloquent periods. The elders had remonstrated 
without effect, except that whispered blasphemies began 
to be substituted for the mere “‘ee-ee-ee-ee.'’ These whis- 
pers, unfortunately, could be heard by those nearest to 
him in the church—hence, the consultation. On one oc- 
casion, when I was present, he was being questioned 
about the general circumstances of his youth al upbring- 
ing. Two physicians were present and the discussion 
turned upon the events of adolescence and puberty. He 
was asked if he remembered any sex preoccupations dur- 
ing the adolescent period. He answered “No, sir; I 
never thought about those things.’ This was immediately 
followed by a derisive whisper, ‘Bloody liar.” 


Certain deteriorated types of mental patients are particu- 
larly given to foul language and obscenity. This is attributable 
to the corrosion of their esteem for others and to the collapse 
of their own self-respect. In the progressive aphasia that re- 
sults from certain forms of brain injury, obscenity may be the 
last form of speech to be lost. 

Obscene language differs from aggressive swearing, for to 
indulge in an obscene expression at once discharges a sexual 
impulse and is a mark of contempt for conventional taboos. 
Blashpheming, again, is to be distinguished from obscene 
swearing, though they are alike in that both vary with the 
temper of the age. An era of excessive sanctity is perhaps 
followed by an eruption of profanity, just as a period of un- 
bending Puritanism may precipitate a subsequent explosion 
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of obscenity. It has been suggested that in thirteenth-century 


England, when monkish sanctity was in its decline, there burst 
upon the country a tidal wave of imprecation and profanity. 


WEARING habits also vary with social class. The lords and 
particularly, perhaps, the ladies of Shakespeare's time were 
proficient in oaths—"Swear me, Kate, like a lady, as thou art, 
a good mouth-filling oath,” says Hotspur to Lady Percy, leav- 
ing to the simple citizen some such innocent expression as 
“in good sooth.” 

Class differences appear, too, in the use of specific words. 
Among the governed classes, Robert Graves has remarked, the 
designation “bastard” is decidedly offensive. Among the 
governing classes, on the other hand, “there is a far greater 
tolerance towards bastards who often have noble or even royal 
blood in their veins and who, under the courtesy title ‘natural 
sons and daughters,’ have contributed largely to our ancestral 
splendours.”’ 

There is a more objectionable word which once meant a 
Bulgar or heretic and now means “addicted to unnatural vice.” 
Dr. Johnson, however, defined it as “a term of endearment 
among sailors.” 

The Profane Oaths Act of 1745 put a stamp of official 
approval on social class differences by introducing a sliding 
scale of fines according to the offender's station: Is. for a 
laborer, soldier, or sailor, 2s. for anyone below the rank of 
gentleman, and 5s. for those above that rank. A man who 
emitted a volley of oaths paid for each one separately, but the 
full force of the law could perhaps be evaded by employing a 
single composite term, on the German pattern, for example: 

WELTMORENTAUSENDHIMMELSTERNUNDGRANATENSAK- 
RAMENT! 


F the disposition to swear is as deeply ingrained in human 
life as it appears to be, we could put it to good use in 
international affairs as a substitute for war at any temperature. 
We might envisage the Security Council advising its members 
to adopt a swearing technique for settling disputes such as 
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has long been traditional among the Eskimos. The Eskimo 
contestants ‘‘assault’’ each other with reproachful songs to a 
musical accompaniment, the reproaches not necessarily being 
limited to matters of fact. In such activities, organized 
throughout the cosmos, political talent might finally discover 
its appropriate medium of expression. 


IT IS TIME TO DENOUNCE 


It is time to denounce the hallucinations 
Of language. 


For twenty years I have been after an image 
And breath. 


I have thought of the adder’s tongue, and the peacock's 
Daily. 


The nightingale, also, occurred to me nightly, 
Nightly. 


It was a useless endeavour, I strained my voice, 
I croaked. 


There was a young woman, who when she spoke, 
Pearls fell. 


Her envious sister, stealing the secret 
Spoke toads. 


It is time to denounce the hallucinations 
Of language. 


LEONARD WOLF 


San Francisco State College 





OBITER DICTA 


The Saga of Vitamin B,; 


M. PATRICK O'MEARA, M.D.* 


| de ARE ALL, I am sure, familiar with each chapter of the 
remarkable story of vitamin B,, as it unfolded. But this 
exciting tale of discovery and development, exemplifying the 
pharmaceutical industry's endless quest for betterment, de- 
serves a recapitulation at this time. 

It was back in late 1960, nearly two years ago, that the 
saga began. Hans Schuller-Christian, the brilliant professor 
of medicine at one of the most important Eastern medical 
schools had been lured a short time before into the research 
ranks of Pfizz, Upchuck, and Groan by an offer of three 
thousand shares of PU & G stock, an annual salary of $75,000, 
plus an attractive continuing stock option arrangement. 

Pfizz, Upchuck, and Groan itself had just experienced a 
managerial revolution, with the presidency and all policy- 
making power passing into the hands of the advertising and 
sales branch of the corporation, in the person of Harry 
“Hard-Sell” Cradshaw. “‘Hard-Sell’ had earned his reputation 
as director of sales and advertising for the Pulley Brothers 
soap empire. His promotion of “Love,” the liquid detergent, 
as the ‘Cream of Passion’’ to be used only by those “daring 
souls seeking the delicious intoxication of romance’’ was a 
masterpiece of advertising technique. In one year it made 
“Love” the largest selling detergent and doubled the value of 
Pulley Brothers’ common stock. PU &G captured Cradshaw 

* Dr. O'Meara is presently clinical instructor in medicine at the 
Stanford University School of Medicine and also in private prac- 


tice as an internist in Redwood City, California. His article is re- 


printed by permission from the July 1960 issue of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Bulletin. 
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following this tour de force with an offer of the presidency 
and a free hand in reorganization. 

Displaying his hard-headed managerial ability upon his 
arrival at PU & G, ‘“‘Hard-Sell” had ordered George Beardsley, 
his vice-president in charge of research, to obtain for him 
“the smartest young research brain in American medicine.” 
After intensive inquiry and consultations, Beardsley brought 
Schuller-Christian to the Chief. Cradshaw hired him immedi- 
ately as Director of Research at the previously cited bountiful 
recompense. The thirty-eight-year-old Schuller-Christian, whose 
$15,000 yearly salary was near his peak earning capacity in 
academic circles, was dazzled by the offer and accepted, agree- 
ing to Cradshaw’s only stipulation that he be a loyal member 
of the PU & G team. 

Cradshaw decided that an entirely new direction was 
needed in research and product development. With serendipity 
remarkable for one so new to the drug game, he fell upon the 
answer himself. He noted that the B vitamins, long big earn- 
ers for the drug houses, were in a quiescent state. The dis- 
covery of Vitamin B,, in 1948 had been followed by several 
= of very profitable promotion, but the glamour of Vitamin 

> had now dimmed. As a specific for ‘‘that tired feeling,” 
2 ‘had gradually lost out to the psychic energizers. 

“Hard-Sell” sent a memo to Schuller-Christian with the 
succinct notation—"Research up a Vitamin B,,! Make it Big, 
Really BIG!” 

S.-C. was still adjusting himself to the philosophy and 
pace of pharmaceutical research, so different from that of the 
ivory towers of academic medicine, and the memo from the 
Chief came as a jolt. After briefly reviewing the vitamin field 
he presented his objections to Cradshaw. ‘You just can’t con- 
jure up a new vitamin out of thin air,” he tried to explain. 

“Nonsense,” snorted Cradshaw, over-riding the protest. 
“Twelve and one make thirteen, don’t they? Tell our synthetic 
chemists to combine B,, and B,, and we will have the hottest 
wonder drug of this decade.” 

“But we don’t have any idea what this combination would 
do, much less whether it would have any therapeutic value.” 
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“You give us the drug and we will decide what it’s good 
for,” the hard-headed Chief persisted. “I can think of at least 
a dozen maladies that it would be the best damn drug for yet 
—housewife's fatigue, salesman’s nerves, the three o'clock let- 
down, flaccidity of middle-aged men—why our list of indica- 
tions will cover three pages by the time we're through. You 
just produce the Bis and keep this top secret. We'll call it 
‘Operation Panacea.’ 


CHULLER-CHRISTIAN was dejected following this encounter 

with “Hard-Sell.’” Only the encouragement of his wife, 
who had quickly become adapted to living in the Grand 
Fashion, kept him at PU & G. He even decided that the old 
boy might be right. Maybe the combination of cyanoco- 
balamin and thiamine would be interesting. 

The synthetic chemists at PU & G were a talented lot, and 
under Schuller-Christian’s direction they systematically sub- 
jected the B, and B,, to a wide variety of biosynthetic maneu- 
vers. They finally achieved a linkage between the phosphate 
of the cyanocobalamin and the thiazole N of the thiamine, 
while maintaining the integrity of the rest of the component 
molecules. 

The resultant cyanocothiamine (or Vitamin B,,, as it was 
quickly called, in deference to the Chief) proved to be an 
astonishing substance biologically. Extensive and exhaustive 
testing on a wide variety of laboratory animals from the 
suckling hamster to the corn-fed capon proved it to be abso- 
lutely inert. Even in massive doses of more than one gram 
daily it had no effect on growth, metabolism, hormone out- 
put, behavior, or any other discernible parameter. In addition 
it showed no B, or B,,, activity. 

After this heroic testing program, which strained the fa- 
cilities of PU & G’s huge animal farm, Schuller-Christian re- 
ported the negative results to the Chief, hoping that this 
would end the costly project. 

But Cradshaw’s interest turned to enthusiasm as S.-C. re- 
ported one negative result after another. “Wonderful!” he 
exclaimed. “The perfect drug—absolutely no side effects! 
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This will make you famous and PU &G rich, Hans! We'll 
sink ten million in a clinical testing and promotion program 
that will set American medicine on its ear!” 

Supplies of JP 1313, as the cyanocothiamine was secre- 
tively called, were distributed, with accompanying brochures 
hinting that this was the long desired elixir of life. The nega- 
tive animal studies were cited in support of the idea that this 
was a super-vitamin, specific for and active in only the highest 
animal—man. Only the most remarkable results could be ex- 
pected from such a remarkable agent. And its absolute safety 
was repeatedly emphasized. 

In addition to the “Big Name Labs,” as the PU&G 
people referred to the prestige investigators, hundreds of 
“Small Fish” also received supplies of JP 1313. ‘Small Fish” 
was the trade appellation for the many eager self-styled “‘clini- 
cal investigators’ made up of young residents in training, 
happy to break into the literature via the drug-testing route, 
as well as established practitioners, equally enthused to be able 
to see forty patients a day and still ‘‘do research.” The ‘Small 
Fish” received the JP 1313, grants to cover all expenses, and 
of course, the brochures. The researchers then proceeded to 
try JP 1313 in every conceivable medical situation. Gynecolo- 
gists used it for the menopause; psychiatrists tested it in 
neurotic and psychotic states; urologists tried it for impotence; 
general practitioners as well as every species and subspecies 
of specialist got into the act. 

Not all the drug testers were uncritical. The quick screen- 
ing by the PU &G area research directors did not keep out 
a few people who were determined to perform objective and 
carefully controlled studies. However, the work of the latter 
misfits was ignored, never to see the light of publication, as 
the mass of reports was returned. 

Most of the studies were of a testimonial nature. The re- 
searchers were given cards on which they recorded the daily 
dose, periodic laboratory tests, and the response of the patient. 
Mrs. Jones had suffered from “gas” for years. After two days 
of this new special medicine, doled out so carefully and with 
such a background of precaution and interest, she was mi- 
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raculously degassed! Likewise old Mr. Smith; after one dose 
he felt more sprightly than he had felt in twenty years. 
“Danced a jig today’’ was the notation written for the first 
follow-up visit. 

This pattern was repeated thousands of times. ‘‘Hard-Sell” 
had been conservative; the list of indications would exceed 
ten pages. As the research progressed, PU & G invited the 
more enthusiastic of its volunteer workers to all-expense-paid 
company conferences, where they were amply wined and dined 
and given the opportunity to share their wonderful results 
with each other. Their fervor heightened, they returned to the 
precincts to grind out more affirmative ballots for JP 1313. 

After several months began the reaping of the harvest of 
thousands of cards. The well-staffed and efficient editorial de- 
partment of Pfizz, Upchuck, and Groan did all the work. The 
researchers just sent in the cards. Some of the more conscien- 
tious tallied up their own totals, but largely this was left to 
the company statisticians. The votes were counted and PU & 
G writers composed the papers. The latter modestly refused 
to take authorship credit for their labors, but gave the glory 
for this latest medical advance to the volunteer researchers. 

The PU &G editorial department had a knack for getting 
its papers into publication quickly. The many dozen provincial 
medical journals throughout the country often had trouble 
filling their pages. The well-written and well-illustrated 
“original research’ papers submitted by PU & G were appre- 
ciated. Nor was the fact that the journals were heavily sub- 
sidized by advertising income from PU &G and the other 
drug houses ever forgotten. So within a month the first re- 
ports began to appear in such periodicals as the West Rock- 
land Journal of Medicine, the Mohawk Valley Medical Ga- 
zette, and of course the giveaways. 


Wee these momentous events were taking place, the im- 
portant question of naming the new wonder drug was 
being debated in PU & G’s Nomenclature Section. Normally 
the name of a new drug was selected from about half a dozen 
submitted by the company Univac computer. But Cradshaw 
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insisted on bypassing the computer on this, his pet drug, and 
announced that the name of JP 1313 or Vitamin B,, would 
be simply VIM. 

“If one syllable can sell soap, it should sell drugs,” the 
Chief argued. 

The old hands in the Nomenclature Section tactfully per- 
suaded ‘‘Hard-Sell” to alter it to bioVIM, to give the name a 
more professional ring. A quick consumer-response survey by 
the motivational research section confirmed the choice. Bio- 
VIM had only the most favorable connotations, the dissection 
of consumer entrails by the MR augurs revealed. So B,,, the 
lucky vitamin, became bioVIM! 

Before the first medical article appeared in print, PU & G 
began its promotion of bioVIM to doctors. Here again ‘‘Hard- 
Sell” Cradshaw lived up to his reputation for imaginative 
salesmanship. 

The promotion experts at PU & G were about to begin a 
campaign based on the usual techniques. There would be 
gaudily colored and extravagantly phrased (bioVIM adds Vim 
to Life!) mailings originating in Addis Ababa, Montevideo, 
Tahiti, Pocatello, Idaho, and a submarine under the Arctic 
icecap. These would be timed to arrive in the doctors’ offices 
on consecutive days. When resistance had been softened by 
two weeks of this long-range saturation bombardment, the 
PU & G shock troops, the detail men, would storm the ram- 
parts, bribing their way past the receptionists manning the 
outer defenses, and bursting into the sancta sanctorum, armed 
with preprints, charts, graphs, and of course samples (with 
vitamins for the kiddies). 

It was an expensive and ambitious campaign that had 
been planned, but ‘‘Hard-Sell’’ vetoed it. 

“Humdrum! No imagination!” he roared. ‘All old tricks. 
Not a new damn idea in the whole plan! But I've got some 
new ideas even if you tired old hucksters haven't. What's the 
one thing that'll catch a doctor’s attention these days? Not 
post cards from Timbuktu, you can be sure. It’s S-T-O-C-K-S, 
Stocks! That's what!” 

“We're going to give every doctor in the country one share 
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of PU&G common for ‘good-will,’ ”’ Cradshaw continued, 
“together with the hint that the stuff will skyrocket when bio- 
VIM hits the drugstores. And with every visit by one of our 
detail men they will get a certificate permitting them to get 
another share at half price. They will be clamoring for visits 
from the detail men. We'll have to double the force to meet 
the demand. Every doc in the U.S. will be a co-owner of PU 
& G and will be pushing bioVIM for all he’s worth.” 

The sales and promotion staff stood open-mouthed and 
silent in awed respect to the genius of the Chief. 


H* PLAN was followed in every detail. The only concession 
to standard promotional technique was the planting of 
articles in the lay press. Nearly every magazine and newspaper 
in the country from the Wall Street Journal to McCall’s soon 
featured lurid stories about this sensational new wonder drug. 
The Reader's Digest had a lead article entitled ‘The Divine 
Drug” which described in exciting detail how cases of nearly 
every type of illness affecting heart, liver, lung or what have 
you, responded miraculously to bioVIM. “Such a wonder drug 
is truly a gift from God, the Divine Healer,” the article con- 
cluded. These releases preceded the appearance of the articles 
in the professional journals, as is the usual practice. The re- 
sult of this was to build up a tremendous consumer demand 
that even the most scrupulous physician would find hard to 
resist. 

I need not recount the fantastic success scored by bioVIM; 
you are all familiar with it. Selling at ninety cents per 100- 
milligram tablet (“A regular supply costs less than feeding the 
children’) , bioVIM within two months earned all the millions 
spent in “research and development.” Within one year it had 
earned two hundred million for PU & G, and had become the 
all-time high earner for the drug industry. Pfizz, Upchuck, 
and Groan stock did indeed skyrocket; Cradshaw and Schuller- 
Christian received fat bonuses; and medical science chalked 
up another dazzling triumph. 
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TWO MARXIST CRITIQUES 
OF GENERAL SEMANTICS: 
A REPORT AND A REPLY 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 


| perme years have passed since semantics was introduced 
to the Soviet public as the “morass of bourgeois phi- 
losophy” by B. Bykhovsky.1 This attack was not an isolated 
outburst but part of a far-reaching campaign launched im- 
mediately after World War II by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union apparently with the aim of discrediting all in- 
tellectual, literary, and artistic developments in the West. 

The targets of attack were by no means confined to philo- 
sophical, ethical, and esthetic outlooks. Even some rigorously 
deduced scientific theories, supported by far-reaching empiri- 
cal evidence, were castigated as “pseudo-science.” Where the 
results of the theories were indispensable for technology as, 
for example, those of relativity theory and of quantum me- 
chanics, a distinction was made in the indictments between the 
“scientific” and the “philosophical” aspects of the theories, the 
former being accepted and the latter rejected as byproducts of 
“idealism” (an especially pernicious “ism” in the voluminous 
Soviet catalogue of pernicious isms.) 

Sciences whose results had not yet been firmly incorporated 
into technology fared much worse. The branding of genetics 
as idealist heresy with the subsequent liquidation of research 

1See my translation of Bykhovsky’s article, “The Morass of 
Bourgeois Philosophy” in ETC., VI (1948), 1-15, originally published 
in The Bolshevik, A Theoretical Political Journal (Moscow), XXIV, 
16 (August 30, 1947). Bykhovsky also “unmasked” mathematical 


biology a few years later; see my translation of his ‘“Mechanists, the 
Servants of Imperialism,” ETC., XI (1954), 186-192. 
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institutes and laboratories (1948) was perhaps the nadir of 
the campaign.? 

All these events were interpreted in this journal as evi- 
dences of severe semantic disturbance. At times we published 
translations of Soviet diatribes without comment, being sure 
that they would speak for themselves. At other times, analyses 
were attempted with the view of uncovering the drives which 
appeared to underlie the Communists’ compulsive efforts to 
discredit (usually by ascribing nefarious motives) every philo- 
sophical outlook differing from their own. 

It seemed to me, when I first undertook to study Soviet 
philosophical writings, that an excellent key to understanding 
their tone could be found in a book written by Lenin in 1908 
entitled Materialism and Empiriocriticism. 1 developed this 
view in detail in 1948.3 Recently I was motivated to return 
to some of these matters after reading two books brought to 
my attention almost simultaneously, namely, Theory of Cogni- 
tion in General Semantics by G. Brutyan of U.S.S.R. and In- 
troduction to Semantics by Adam Schaff of Poland.* 


oo acquaintance with general semantics literature 
is almost complete. He is well aware of the principal 
issues. His exposition is largely a judicious and representative 
selection of citations. Korzybski is cited or paraphrased on 
over 50 pages, Hayakawa and Stuart Chase on about 40 pages 
each, Wendell Johnson and I on 30 pages each. Brutyan is 
also familiar with the writings of Irving Lee, Charles Glicks- 
berg, Charles Morris, Mario Lins, Allen Walker Read; in 
short, with all the important authors who have contributed to 
general semantics or to allied fields, as well as with all our 

2 The best source is the verbatim report of the proceedings of the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences of the U.S.S.R., session of 


July 31-August 7, 1948: The Situation in Biological Science (Moscow: 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1948). 


3 “Dialectical Materialism and General Semantics,” ETC., V 
(1948), 81-104. 

*G. Brutyan, Teoria Poznaniya v Obshchei Semantike. Erevan: 
Academy of Sciences of the Armenian S.S.R., 1959. Adam Schaff, 
W step do Semantyki. Warsaw: State Scientific Publications, 1960. 
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predecessors in formal semantics (Ogden and Richards, the 
Vienna Circle, the Polish logicians) and Benjamin Lee Whorf. 

For all his erudition, however, Brutyan remains imprisoned 
in the stifling cell of doctrinaire Communist attitudes toward 
general semantics. One sample of his periodically interposed 
refutations will suffice. 


Thus common to all of the partisans of semantic 
philosophy is a subjective-idealist treatment of truth, a 
denial of objective truth. Such a view contradicts scien- 
tific data. Science (whose philosophical generalization is 
dialectical materialism) has shown incontrovertibly that 
truth has an objective character. Therefore if objective 
reality is adequately reflected in our consciousness, it fol- 
lows that the content of our thinking does not depend on 
us, that is, on humanity. 


Ritual repetitions of this credo constitute the bulk of Brut- 
yan’s arguments, a mannerism which we have been accustomed 
to seeing in Soviet writers wherever either political or philo- 
sophical matters are involved. One has the impression that 
the author faces a prescribed task: to refute views which have 
already been labeled unacceptable, his only concern being with 
how to do it. Actually, even the manner seems largely pre- 
scribed. One needs only to find evidence linking the view to 
be refuted with other views to which the label of “idealism” 
can be attached. This usually completes the task. 

As another example of staunch faith, we can cite a passage 
which to a reader unfamiliar with the party line on language 
may sound outright heretical. 


The . . . proof of the mon-class character (sic) of 
language is quite simple and convincing. For a society to 
continue to exist, a continual production of material 
goods is required. This is possible only in a coordinated 
process, carried out by socially organized individuals. 
Communication in the productive process, one of the most 
important conditions of production, a necessary conse- 
quence of its essence, is realized by means of language. 

In a class society, the production of material goods 
cannot be realized by the efforts of a single class. In the 
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productive process, we find the owners of the means of 
roduction as well as the direct producers, the workers. 
o insure production, these two distinct classes must 
communicate. This communication is made possible by 


language. Thus language does not belong to one class or 
another but serves all classes. 


Except for the stiffness of language (really unfair to judge 
in translation), this passage might have been written by Stuart 
Chase. However even these glimpses of good sense in Brut- 
yan’s book serve as redundant proofs of the author’s ortho- 
doxy. The “class struggle theory of language” had been de- 
bunked by (of all people) J. V. Stalin in his astonishingly 
level-headed monograph, Marxism and Problems of Linguistics 
(Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1950.) The word omitted in the 
above citation (indicated by...) is “Marxist.” 


pane Brutyan’s book is remarkable in two re- 
spects. First, he has stated, on the whole accurately, the 
principal ideas of general semantics and of the underlying 
philosophical underpinnings (e.g., logical positivism). On the 
whole, he has held his fire until he has stated the opponent's 
case on each specific point, so that when he inevitably lets go 
with the blast, the reader at least knows what Brutyan is shoot- 
ing at. This may not seem much to people who take intellectual 
tolerance and a respect for divergent points of view for 
granted, but judged against the background of previous Soviet 
writings on semantics and general semantics, Brutyan’s book 
represents a large step forward. Secondly, Brutyan acknowl- 
edges the technical achievements of the new approach to 
epistemological analysis, e.g., symbolic logic. This is also a 
step forward. From 1946 to 1953 acknowledgement by Soviet 
writers of Western achievements was almost exclusively con- 
fined to technological achievements. For instance, they would 
admire and adopt engineering innovations made possible by 
cybernetics but at the same time dismissed cybernetics as an 
instance of “bourgeois obfuscation of science.” 5 Thus the 


5 Cf. “Whom Does Cybernetics Serve?” an anonymous article in 
Voprosy Filosofii, V1 (May, 1953). 
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line was drawn between Western hardware and Western ideas. 
However, since 1953 the value of the methods and of the 
theoretical innovations of cybernetics, mathematical biology, 
general system theory, and symbolic logic has been recognized, 
and these areas have been “rehabilitated.” ® Thus the line 
between gadgetry and theory was erased. The cordon sanitaire 
is now drawn farther up at the “philosophical implications,” 
still testifying to a determination of the Marxist thinkers to 
remain uncontaminated by “idealism.” However, this prophy- 
lactic measure is no longer a bar to a fruitful exchange of 
ideas. It may even serve a positive purpose in the sense of 
instigating the Marxists to re-interpret modern ideas within 
the philosophical framework congenial to them. To our plural- 
istic way of thinking, two distinct philosophical frameworks, 
like two heads, are better than one. 


CHAFF’S Introduction to Semantics, in contrast to Brutyan’s 
book, shows definite evidence of complete emancipation 
from the deadening compulsions by which the writings of 


Marxists have been hampered. Without departing from the 
philosophical positions of dialectical materialism, he succeeds 
in making a remarkably fair evaluation of semantics and of 
general semantics and so makes a break with the Marxists’ 
long tradition of polarizing differences of opinion into irrecon- 
cilable conflicts. 

At times this tradition has led to grotesque situations. Else- 
where I have described a discussion carried on at a conference 
on music in the U.S.S.R. (about 1927) in which resolutions 
were passed exonerating certain musical instruments of 
counter-revolutionary tendencies as being of proletarian origin 
and condemning others as being of bourgeois or feudal origin. 
In another example, taken from fiction but obviously drawn 
from life, leaders of a Komsomol shock brigade on a con- 
struction project insist that every member of their group take 
sides in a dispute about the relative merits of two grades of 

® See my translations of E. Kolman, “What Is Cybernetics?” Be- 
havioral Science, IV (1959), 132-46; of V. A. Lektorsky and V. N. 
Sadowsky, “On Principles of System Research” in General Systems, V 


(1960), 171-79; and other articles in the same volume. 
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cement, with the clear implication that when the argument is 
settled (by appropriate authority) those on the wrong side 
will be suspected of anti-party inclinations. There is no reason 
to view this incident as a caricature in view of what happened 
years later in the liquidation of genetics by T. D. Lysenko. 

It is impossible to attribute such excesses of zeal entirely 
to the ignorance of the zealots. In contrast to Lysenko and his 
cohorts, Lenin was magnificently informed, a voracious reader, 
and an erudite scholar. Yet in Materialism and Empiriocriti- 
cism he uses demolition tactics rather than rational analysis. 
He maintains, for example, that only two consistent philo- 
sophical positions exist, namely, idealism, in which the mind 
is viewed as primary and the material world is a derivative 
of the activity of the mind, and materialism, in which matter 
is viewed as primary and mental activity is a property of 
matter. Furthermore, materialism is the correct view, being 
the view which Lenin ascribes to the class-conscious proletariat 
and their champions, and idealism is the wrong view, ascribed 
to all (repeat al/) the enemies of the revolutionary working 
class. Whoever carries the idealist position to its “logical con- 
clusion,” namely, that only the mind actually exists, is an 
enemy worthy of respect (e.g., Berkeley) ; whoever professes 
the materialist view but deviates from Lenin’s interpretation of 
it in the slightest degree is either deluded and so must be put 
right (or else he will surely be seduced by the class enemy), 
or he is an enemy masquerading as a materialist and is to be 
exposed and expelled from the ranks of the righteous. 

Lenin’s polemical techniques have been monotonously imi- 
tated in official Marxist writings with the result that not a 
single additional argument, let alone a fresh point of view, 
has been brought to bear by Lenin’s adherents on what the 
dialectical materialists call the fundamental problem of phi- 
losophy. Also Lenin’s tone of invective, adopted by his suc- 
cessors, made it exceedingly difficult to engage in a fruitful 
discussion with dialectical materialists. Most people are only 
human and cannot manage to refrain from replying in kind 
to opponents who persist in distorting one’s views and in 
making one appear incompetent or vicious or treacherous. 
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For this reason, the two books I have mentioned are of 
great importance. Brutyan has presented a competent expo- 
sition of semantic philosophy and of general semantics. For 
the rest, his critique follows the conventional patterns of un- 
equivocal refutation. 

But at least Brutyan is entitled to criticise the views of 
semanticists and of general semanticists, since he has given 
evidence of having read them. 


oo has gone much farther. He carries out his stated 
aim of selecting what is valuable (naturally from the point 
of view of Marxist philosophy) in the outlook of semanticists 
and general semanticists, so as not to throw the baby out with 
the bath water. 

He is quite outspoken in pointing out the futility of sum- 
mary dismissal of all ideas in any way connected with the analy- 
sis of language. In particular he chides the hatchet men like 
Bykhovsky for having harmed rather than helped the prestige 
of Marxist philosophy by substituting clichés and invective for 
rational analysis and reasoned critique. Besides giving an 
excellent exposition of the problems raised by language analy- 
sis, in particular by modern logic, theory of signs, and logical 
syntax, he sees the value of general semantics as a stimulant 
to language awareness and to research. 

He does not confine himself to pointing out the obscure 
and questionable features of Korzybski’s system and the charge 
that much of Science and Sanity is only a bad formulation of 
what has been better said by others. He also quotes sub- 
stantial passages with qualified approval, e.g., a passage on 
structure, on which he comments: 


Personally I think [these ideas} to be not only correct 
... but even of great significance for a criticism of ideal- 
ism and of semantic philosophy. Consequently they do 
not fit well into traditional patterns and hackneyed for- 
mulations. 


Even for Stuart Chase, the sitting duck target of previous 
attacks, Schaff has a kind word. After quoting a passage on 
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the importance of language in the appraisal of reality, Schaff 
exclaims: ! 


But for God's sake, that is reasonable! Contrary to 
all expectations, those people do understand certain things 
which neo-positivists and radical conventionalists could 
not understand. This cannot be simply ignored, and so 
all evaluations made to conform to a black-white pattern 
are voided. 


In one other way, both authors are to be commended, 
namely, for drawing the distinction between academic semanti- 
cists (logical positivists, workers in mathematical logic, etc.) 
and general semanticists (Korzybski, etc.). To be sure, Brutyan 
does this largely in order to salvage the technical achievements 
of formal semantics, so as to make easier an unqualified re- 
jection of semantic philosophy and of general semantics. 
Schaff, however, gives indication of understanding that formal 
semantics and general semantics should be criticized from 
entirely different points of view. While his castigation of 
Korzybski’s thesis is vigorous, it is clearly defensible, because 
it is instigated by precisely those features of Korzybski’s 
writings which would lead any discriminating thinker to take 
issue with general semantics, at least with Korzybski’s formu- 
lation of it. 

My purpose here is twofold. First, since at least two Marx- 
ists have shown good faith by putting the polemic between 
semantic philosophy and dialectical materialism on an intel- 
lectually respectable level, I feel that the courtesy should be 
returned. In particular, I should like to re-examine the Marx- 
ists’ objections to neo-positivism and to semantic philosophy 
with a view of granting what seems to me valid in these ob- 
jections. Second, I should like to pick up Schaff's cue that 
semantics and general semantics may suggest insights valuable 
to the Marxist and to develop this idea in a way that may be 
acceptable to the dialectical materialist. In other words, I 
would like to establish a common ground with the dialectical 
materialists. Eventually, to be sure, issues of disagreement are 
bound to arise, but it will serve a good purpose to delay those 
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issues until the common ground is recognized so as to make 
the ensuing debate more fruitful. 


In Search of Common Ground 


ET ME BEGIN by stating a number of propositions which I 
believe to be representative of the dialectical materialist’s 
views, and with which, as a matter of fact, many non-Com- 
munists would agree. This proposed common ground will be 
my point of departure. 


1. The establishment of a society whose members derive 
full benefit of being human necessitates a socialist or cooper- 
ative organization of economy. (Marx’s main thesis.) 

2. Philosophy derives from ideology; ideology is both 
symptomatic of and instrumental in the evolution of the vari- 
ous social orders. (Marx's thesis on the sociology of knowl- 
edge). 

3. The particular ideology conducive to the establishment 
of a cooperative society with a complex technology is one 
which recognizes the objective existence of a material world; 
the non-static nature of the world; the existence of discover- 
able natural laws; the existence of discoverable laws of social 
development; the opportunity conferred upon man by the 
knowledge of these laws to control both nature and forms of 
social organization. (The dialectical materialist thesis. ) 

4. Revolution is not exportable. Social revolutions, if they 
are to occur, can be successful only if carried out by the 
peoples of the nations in which they occur. (This has been 
emphasized at various times by Communist leaders. ) 

5. In the nuclear age, peaceful co-existence of socialist 
and non-socialist systems is imperative. (Khrushchev’s thesis. ) 

6. Social revolutions or transitions to socialist forms of 
organization need not in certain countries follow the estab- 
lished pattern of armed uprisings, civil wars, and dictatorship. 
(Khrushchev’s thesis.) 


For the purpose of this discussion, only the philosophical 


issue (proposition 3) is directly relevant. However, since the 
dialectical materialists always formulate their thesis non- 
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elementalistically (1 am sure they will forgive me the use of 
Korzybski’s term in this instance), the philosophical issue, 
when stated from the dialectical materialist point of view, 
must be placed into a context of social philosophy. 


The Case Against Positivism 

ENIN’S attack on empiriocriticism, the forerunner of se- 

mantic philosophy and of general semantics, was con- 
centrated on its supposed idealist origin. The attack on ideal- 
ism stems, in turn, from Lenin’s conviction that doubt about 
the ontological primacy of matter is incompatible with: 

(1) confidence in the objectivity of natural laws and 
hence the possibility of controlling them, and 

(2) commitment to revolutionary action aimed at rectifi- 
cation of social injustice. 


There is some evidence for (1), and (2) can be argued on 
logical grounds: the man who does not believe in the “‘reality”’ 
of existing conditions or who attributes them to a “state of 
mind” is not likely to be motivated to change them. Lenin 
was in error, in my opinion, in pushing both (1) and (2) to 
extremes. His most unfortunate error, however, was in con- 
cluding: 

(3) Since idealism inhibits social action, it must be a 
“weapon” of classes with vested interests in the status quo. 
Since empiriocriticism, pushed to its logical conclusion, is 
idealism, it must also have been invented as a “class weapon.” 
Indeed, being a camouflaged form of idealism, it is all the 
more dangerous as a trap to entice the unwary. 


It is (3) which has been for over a half-century at the root 
of the Communists’ responses to the modern developments in 
the philosophy of language, understandably so since a great 
deal of this philosophy stems from ideas of the neo-positivists, 
as the Communists call the whole school of thought derived 
from Mach, Poincaré, Ostwald, the Vienna Circle, and the 
general semanticists. 

First let us look at the evidence which supports the dia- 
lectical materialists’ objection to neo-positivism. One of the 
early and most important exponents of this school of thought 
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was Ernst Mach, a physicist whose aim was to exclude meta- 
physical notions from physics. Let us see how Mach went 
about this task. 

Mach thought that all metaphysical assumptions are an 
encumbrance to physics and tried to reconstruct physics from 
tangible, directly observable data. For his primary data he 
took sense impressions (the “nonverbal level” of the general 
semanticist). The regularities noted in the recurrence and 
correlations of impressions were to be described (not “‘ex- 
plained”). The most general (hence most economical) de- 
scriptions of these regularities were to be called physical laws. 
Thus the excellence of a physical law was supposed to reside 
in the economy of thought which it made possible. Nothing 
was to be inferred except what is a consequence of such de- 
scriptions. 

This is the attitude caricatured in the anecdote about the 
positivist who, when his attention was called to a black sheep 
seen from a railroad car window, remarked, “All I see is a 
sheep black on this side.” 

Lenin equated Mach’s belief in the primacy of “sense 
impressions” with subjective idealism, i.e., a conviction that 
“the world is my sensation.” But Mach’s formulation can be 
equally well interpreted as “All I know directly is what comes 
through my senses.” So taken, this may be understood as a 
declaration of scepticism concerning the existence of anything 
but the material universe, since only external impacts of energy 
affect our senses. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that Mach’s extreme 
cautiousness in venturing away from descriptions of directly 
perceived events could have led, if blindly followed, to a steri- 
lization of scientific endeavor. 

To take an example, Mach declares the following question 
to be impermissible: ““What would be the state of affairs if 
the earth did not rotate?” To be sure, if verifiability is the only 
criterion of meaningfulness of synthetic assertions, any answer 
to the above question, and therefore the question itself, must 
be declared meaningless. Nevertheless the question is answer- 
able. For example, we could say that the alterations of day 
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and night would cease, that the effects of the centrifugal force 
due to earth’s rotation would disappear, etc. Mach would per- 
haps have admitted the logical consistency of the answers with 
the presently accepted laws of physics and so the analytic 
validity of our answer, but no more. 

To take another example, Mach refused to believe in the 
reality of atoms. In his day ‘‘atoms’’ were intellectual props, 
used to explain certain regularities observed in chemistry. But 
since no direct evidence existed for the reality of atoms, Mach 
felt it was unjustified (or rather unnecessary) to postulate 
their existence. 

Similarly two generations later Stuart Chase, inspired by 
Korzybski’s attack on the cobwebs of myth spun by verbal 
abstractions, proceeded to deny the “‘existence’’ of fascism, 
socialism, capitalism, etc., understandably drawing fire from 
those for whom these “abstractions” were interwoven into the 
very fabric of life, namely, a conception of modern history 
and participation in it. Because Chase equated abstractions to 
fictions, he appeared to recommend “doing nothing’ about 
fascism, etc. What better evidence could he have offered for 
the view that positivism leads to a negation of all reality be- 
yond the reach of crude sensation and so to intellectual paraly- 
sis? Ironically, the cycle was closed. Korzybski began by 
warning against copying animals. Chase described his cat as 
a model of sanity. To people already convinced that every out- 
look is in the interest of one class or another, the social role 
of neo-positivism seemed obvious. 

These examples show how the extensional orientation, 
naively conceived as the primacy of direct sense impressions 
and carried to extremes, can lead to results as absurd as the 
fanciful verbal edifices of the scholasticists. Hayakawa, who 
has written about extensional orientation more clearly and 
convincingly than any one I know, once said (I quote from 
memory), “You can stare at a dollar bill forever, and you still 
won't know a damn thing about the economic system which 
gives that object the meaning that matters.” I might add that 
knowing that dollar bill , is not dollar bill, is not of much 
help either. 
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The Constructive Side of Positivism 


<. THE EXTENT that extreme and indefensible views can be 
traced to philosophical views espoused by positivists and 
general semanticists, it makes sense to point out the dangers 
involved. Where the Marxists have erred is in insisting that 
positivist views inevitably degenerate into absurd or pernicious 
ones. They err even more when they distort creative and con- 
structive aspects of neo-positivism, being, I suppose, compelled 
to do this by Lenin’s example of unconditional demolition of 
all deviations from what he believed to be a perfect philoso- 
phy. 

A case in point is the operational definition, an outgrowth 
of Mach’s anti-metaphysical views. There is no denying that 
the operational definitions of “time interval” and “space inter- 
val” (i.e., definitions based on results of measurements, not 
on preconceived notions of the nature of time and space) have ' 
led to the recognition of their inseparability, hence to the 
abandonment of the inadequate Newtonian metaphysics of 
absolute space and absolute time. In criticizing the “philo- 
sophical implications” of relativity theory, the dialectical ma- 
terialists concentrate their fire on the notion they ascribe to 
the neo-positivists that the operations ‘‘create’’ or ‘‘are identical 
with” the things operated upon. Indeed certain ways of speak- 
ing, peculiar to the neo-positivists and traceable to their anti- 
metaphysical bias, may give that impression. For all I know, 
perhaps some positivists do entertain such a notion. Still it is 
not the notions which are important, it is what is done with 
them. 

To insist on an operational definition of ‘‘space interval” 
is to demand a translation in terms of meaningful operations 
of how the space interval is to be determined. For someone 
who wishes to avoid at all costs the trap of idealist heresy, 
the important thing here is to deny vehemently the conclusion 
that “measurement makes the interval.” But for someone 
interested in the real world (as the dialectical materialists 
profess to be) the primary question to come into focus should 
be: what aspects of reality are invariant? 
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The importance of the question is attested by the debris of 
wrecked notions of what is “real.” “Up” and “down” were 
once taken for granted as primitive (absolute) aspects of 
reality and are still so taken for granted by children too young 
to wear space suits. We know today that these notions must 
always be related to an observer on a planet, or else they are 
meaningless. Does this mean that the observer “makes’’ up 
and down? Nothing of the sort. All it means is that “up and 
down” denote relations between the observer, the planet, 
and directions in space. It takes all of them (and all of them 
are real in the standard materialistic sense) to give meaning to 
“up” and “down.” The necessity of considering notions in 
context is called “dialectics” by some and “non-elementalism” 
by others. Practically, it means that notions useful for traveling 
in office buildings are not necessarily useful for traveling in 
outer space. But this matter is obscured if one tries to define 
“up” and “down” without reference to operations, such as 
establishing coordinate systems, holding up plumb lines, etc. 

The operational definition is the very core of logical posi- 
tivism. The insistence on operational definition is behind the 
logical positivist’s dismissal of traditional questions of philoso- 
phy as meaningless, a feat for which he is repeatedly castigated 
by the dialectical materialist, while his equally categorical dis- 
missal of theology and of supernaturalism is hardly ever men- 
tioned. The operational definition is behind the logical posi- 
tivist’s contention that the only legitimate task of philosophy 
is the analysis of the language of science. In both contentions, 
as in the nagging insistence on operational definitions for 
everything, I believe, the logical positivists have gone too far, 
and this, incidentally, is now conceded by the leading living 
exponents of that school. But before we examine the ob- 
jections to the extreme position, let us first make clear what 
the logical positivist means by the analysis of the language of 
science. 


Analysis of Assertions 
| pm Carnap and others speak repeatedly of “logical 


syntax,’ they do not mean syntax in the strict sense of 
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the structural linguist, i.e., rules which determine proper se- 
quences of grammatical forms. To the logical positivist, 
logical syntax is bound up with semantics, that is, with the re- 
lation between verbal expression and referent. 

As an example, consider two men examining a bottle of 
wine. “It is half empty,’’ says the pessimist. “On the contrary, 
it is half full,” says the optimist. 

If we confined ourselves to the formal meanings of words 
(without examining the referents behind them), we might 
think that the argument is real. For the two assertions differ 
in only one word: where the pessimist says ““empty’’ the opti- 
mist says “‘full."”” These are antonyms. Therefore a logician 
without examining the referent might conclude that the as- 
sertions contradict each other. The logical positivist (here 
“logical empiricist,” his other name, is especially appropriate) 
prevents the two from coming to blows by pointing out that 
both expressions refer to the same extensional fact, namely, 
that wine occupies one half of the space enclosed by the 
bottle. For the logical empiricist two verbal expressions with 
the same objective referent are equivalent, and that settles the 
argument—or rather makes it meaningless. 

Not all such examples are trivial. For example, certain 
experimental facts have been summarized in a mathematical 
language known as wave mechanics (introduced by E. Schroe- 
dinger). The same experimental facts have been summarized 
by W. Heisenberg in an entirely different mathematical lan- 
guage called matrix mechanics. It takes a high degree of tech- 
nical competence to prove that the two resulting theories are 
logically equivalent, that is, that the consequences of one must 
correspond exactly to the consequences of the other. But once 
this is understood, it is senseless to argue whether Schroe- 
dinger’s or Heisenberg’s theory is true. If one is, so is the 
other. Where one fails, the other must also. 

What is called “conventionalism’’ (also castigated as a 
variety of idealism by dialectical materialists) is a further ex- 
tension of this same idea. For example, the general theory of 
relativity postulates a non-euclidean space-time continuum to 
account for the way light beams are deflected in the neighbor- 
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hood of large masses. In this formulation it is not necessary 
to postulate “forces” to effect the observed bending of the 
light beams. Equivalently, one could postulate a euclidean 
space-time with forces appropriately distributed. A conven- 
tionalist (e.g., H. Poincaré) would maintain that the choice 
between the two descriptions is a matter of taste. Actually, 
physicists of all persuasions prefer the first description which 
is much simpler mathematically. Here is where the neo-posi- 
tivist and the dialectical materialist part company. The neo- 
positivist would say that he chooses the non-euclidean force- 
less description only because it is simpler (recall Mach’s prin- 
ciple of economy of thought); the dialectical materialist 
would maintain that it is simpler because it is truer, i.e., in 
greater correspondence to “‘objective reality.” 7 

The logical positivist, analyzing what each of them is 
saying, would conclude that the dialectical materialist, faced 
with two formally equivalent theories, defines the simpler as 
the “truer.” But the dialectical materialist would deny this, 
maintaining that he means by “truer” closer to objective 
reality. But unless we have a direct access to this “objective 
reality,’ the dialectical materialist’s definition of “‘truer’’ is 
certainly tautological. The logical positivist, however, de- 
mands to know not what one says about a notion but how one 
acts upon it. If in every case the simpler of two formally 
equivalent theories is chosen as the “truer,”” the logical posi- 
tivist cannot keep from concluding that “simpler” and “truer” 


are synonymous when applied to theories with the same em- 
pirical content. 


The Irreducible and Psychological 
Components of Assertions 


O FAR the logical positivist has the edge over the dialectical 
materialist, in the sense that he has pushed analysis of 


™The full flavor of the dialectical materialist’s arguments, un- 
fortunately over-seasoned with irrelevant accusations against the 
positivists, appears in an article by A. I. Uyemov, in Filosofskie 
Voprosy Sovremionnoi Fiziki. Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the 
US.S.R., 1952. 
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meaning beyond words to actual events (in our case choices 
of theoretical descriptions). Here the logical positivist rests 
his case. And the verdict would certainly go in his favor 
provided (1) it were possible to reduce all concepts to opera- 
tional definitions and (2) psychological components of as- 
sertions could always be ignored. As it turns out, neither is 
the case. It is now generally recognized by philosophers of 
science that not all theoretical constructs are reducible to 
operational definitions. Indeed by the very nature of defini- 
tion, some concepts must remain irreducible, and therefore 
they can be grasped only intuitively (much as the dialectical 
materialist prefers to grasp the notion of “truth” in its rela- 
tion to “objective reality.”) Whatever the situation might be 
with regard to “truth,” no one will deny that the so-called 
“logical constants,” the little common words like “if,” “or,” 
“and,” “because,” etc., can be understood only intuitively and 
do not yield to any non-circular definition. If you doubt this, 
try to define them. Korzybski, too, spoke of the importance 
of ‘undefined terms.” 

The dialectical materialist is especially concerned with 
causality. For him nature is basically deterministic. He is 
therefore disturbed by the “built in” indeterminism of quan- 
tum mechanics. This does not bother the positivist, since 
he accepts whatever description summarizes the greatest and 
most diverse events most economically. If this description 
necessitates a built-in uncertainty principle, he raises no fur- 
ther question about what may be beyond it. For this reason, 
it may be argued that the dialectical materialist, who refuses 
to accept the uncertainty principle as a final verdict, has the 
advantage over the positivist. For he is motivated to continue 
the search in order to re-establish determinism in nature on 
some still deeper level of cognition. Einstein, incidentally, 
was practically alone among the great Western philosophers 
of science who shared the dialectical materialists’ views on 
this particular point, although he phrased his attitude in 
terms which could hardly appeal to a Marxist. “God does 
not play dice,” he was fond of saying. Ironically, Einstein 
repeatedly recognized his philosophical heritage as stemming 
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from Mach, who is generally supposed to be the father of 
neo-positivism. 

We see, then, that philosophy has an important psycho- 
logical component, which does not yield to logical analysis 
and which cannot be shrugged off as a ‘‘mere” semantic dis- 
turbance, because it is these very ‘semantic disturbances” 
which drive men to seek truth. But we see also that the 
hackneyed polarizations of philosophy into rival camps no 
longer serve a constructive purpose. There may have been a 
time when the recognition of the primacy of matter was not 
only a necessary adjunct to the scientific oriéntation but also 
served as a banner around which the champions of this 
orientation could rally against the obscurantists, the profes- 
sional guardians of official philosophies, sanctified by a power- 
ful Church, the defenders of “‘pre-ordained” social orders. 
Yes, the materialists of the French Enlightenment had to 
wage that battle. Marx and Engels had to wage it in Germany, 
whose intellectual life was completely dominated by the 
“system philosophers.” To imagine that the mind-matter 
dichotomy is the principal issue today is to be governed by 
the dead hand of the past. 


The Issue As It Relates to American Society 


heme is the old mind-matter issue less relevant than 
in the United States. To see this, let us return to the six 
propositions listed above. We have supposed (with the Com- 
munists) that socialism is prerequisite to a good society, that 
war must certainly be averted, that co-existence of the two 
systems is unavoidable until such time as the peoples of capital- 
ist nations decide to establish socialist orders. What are the 
obstacles to this program in the United States? The standard 
answer given by the Communists is that the program is im- 
peded by the power of the ruling class, presumably the em- 
ployers and the militarists. How is that power wielded? For 
example, why do not the “workers” have their own political 
party which would agitate for socialism, for improved rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R., against the arms race, for racial 
equality, etc.? What is to prevent such a “‘class-conscious,” 
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progressive party from forming? Answer: the absence of an 
ideological split on class lines. Dissent certainly exists in the 
United States and is sometimes even effective, but this dissent 
does not, as a role, define class lines. This can be clearly seen 
on the basis of four issues, three of which would certainly be 
considered by the Communists as essentially related to the 
class struggle. 


1. Peace. Voices of reason protesting against exclusive 
reliance on the military posture, brinkmanship, the nuclear 
arms race, etc., come largely from academic, intellectual, and 
professional circles, and, in a large measure, from churches. 
The voice of organized labor is all but silent on the peace 
issue. Indeed many unions feel that they have a vested interest 
in “work-creating’’ war contracts. Cyrus Eaton, the multi- 
millionaire sponsor of the Pugwash Conference, is in the fore- 
front of those who call for the end of the Cold War. George 
Meany, top-ranking labor leader has been openly hostile to 
any attempts to ease tensions. He even asked labor unions to 
be rude to Khrushchev on his recent visit to the United States. 

2. The racial question. A distinct negative correlation 
exists between race prejudice and degree of education, which 
means that race prejudice is found more frequently among 
the working classes than among the “‘bourgeoisie.” Segrega- 
tion in government-supported institutions of learning was de- 
clared unlawful by the Supreme Court, the highest judicial 
organ of the “bourgeois state.’ The mobs in Little Rock and 
New Orleans, which shamed America in the eyes of the world, 
were spontaneously formed and consisted largely of members 
of working and lower middle classes. Again some churches, 
presumably adjuncts of the “bourgeois state,” are among the 
foremost fighters for racial equality. 

3. Socialism. The advocates of socialism are in a vanish- 
ing minority in the United States. It is doubtful whether 
enough “'proletarians” can be found among them to justify in 
any meaningful way the contention that socialism is a mean- 
ingful class struggle issue in this country. 

4. Social welfare. One here is it possible to maintain 
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that on occasions (but only on occasions) labor has supported 
legislation opposed by business and vice versa. But this is pre- 
cisely the issue that Communists have long declared to be ir- 
relevant to the dialectics of class struggle. Indeed the Com- 
munists have often maintained that the welfare state program 
is only a scheme to deflect the revolutionary energy of the 
working class. 

In short, there are issues alive in America which are closely 
related to those with which the Marxists are concerned. But 
on hardly any of them can class lines be drawn. Of what rele- 
vance, then, is a philosophy derived from “class ideology” to 
American problems? Actually the outlook on nature inherent 
in dialectical materialism is already internalized by the vast 
majority of Americans of all classes (to be sure in simplified, 
common-sense form). Hardly any one questions the objective 
existence of the world, the objective reality of natural laws, 
the possibility of controlling nature, and the basically dynamic, 
developing character of life (“progress”). True, a philosophy 
of social change is deficient in the population at large. The 


prevailing social philosophy in America is an amalgam of the 
ideas of Adam Smith and Franklin Roosevelt. But certainly 
no form of “idealism” or “fideism’’ or “mysticism” or “‘sub- 
jectivism” is a match in the homeland of the Connecticut 
Yankee for the native home-spun materialism which created 
American civilization. 


The Real Social Problem 


Wwe" IS LACKING in America is precisely what is lacking 
in the classical formulation of dialectical materialism, 
namely, a critique of meaning of verbalized beliefs. If the 
question “How is power wielded to preserve the status quo?” 
has an answer applicable to America, it is this: it is wielded 
by hypnosis, that is, by keeping the attention of the vast ma- 
jority riveted on “the pursuit of happiness,” tacitly identified 
with the acquisition of untold quantities of food, stimulants, 
gadgets, “entertainment,” deodorants, and status symbols. 
Visitors from socialist countries have by now had plenty 
of opportunity to convince themselves that Madison Avenue 
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is at least as important a center of power in the United States 
as Wall Street has ever been. What they do not understand 
is that by no stretch of dialectics is it possible to interpret this 
power in conventional Marxist terms, i.e., as the power of 
owners of the means of production to appropriate the wealth 
produced by workers. On the contrary, the vast resources of 
Madison Avenue ® are used to induce the worker (which in 
America means practically everyone, since almost everyone 
either works for a living or is a member of a wage-earner’s 
family) to keep consuming more and more goods. There is 
a direct connection between the herculean efforts of business 
to foist on the people the vast quantities of goods they produce 
and the political apathy so strikingly characteristic of the 
American worker. For the mass media are financed by adver- 
tising. The notorious sameness of what is written, broadcast, 
spoken, and portrayed, the lack of public concern with public 
issues, the waste of natural resources, the low level of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, the private affluence amid 
public squalor,!° in short America’s plight, to the extent that 
it can be blamed on one factor, can indeed be blamed on a 
certain aspect of capitalism, But this is mot the aspect singled 
out in Marxist textbooks, namely, the “expropriation of the 
working class.” It is rather the insatiable need to se//, which 
has made American capitalism what it has become. 

On the one hand, the constant compulsion to sell on a 
mass scale has forced American business to pay the highest 
wages in the world and to institute various social and financial 
mechanisms to keep public buying power up. This has been 
a positive aspect, an embarrassing one for orthodox Marxists. 
On the other hand, the “‘sell or perish” dilemma of American 

8 See, for example, “What Hamstrings the Minds of Young Ameri- 
cans?” by L. N. Mitrokhin in Voprosy Filosofii, XV (1961), 137-49. 


®TI use this term as a convenient symbol for the entire mass per- 
suasion industry: advertising, public relations, radio, television, and 
much of journalism. 

10 Non-Americans please note: this phrase, introduced by John K. 
Galbraith (The Affluent Society), does not mean opulence of the few 
in the midst of mass poverty. It refers to the neglect of public services 
resulting from overwhelming emphasis on private spending. 
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business has geared the output of the mass media (including 
much of public education) to the needs of mass advertising. 
There is indeed a vast propaganda machine which pre- 
serves the status quo in America. But no conspiracy, censor- 
ship, or police power is behind it. The “machine” simply 
results from the million-throated chant of the hucksters ped- 
dling their wares. And together with the soap, the breakfast 
cereals, and the electric blankets, American business has, on 
the whole, succeeded in selling itself as the dispenser of all 
these blessings. This is how power is wielded in the United 
States. The power of the “bourgeois state’ has nothing to do 
with it. In fact the “‘bourgeoisie’’ (i.e., business) has been 
traditionally against extending the power of the government 
in any way, especially on the federal level. American busi- 
ness needs no police power to impose its outlook on the public, 
because this outlook has never been effectively challenged. 


The Social Role of General Semantics 
 apnend this background the neo-positivist outlook and in 


particular general semantics, its American variant, as- 
sumes a social role quite different from that assigned to it by 
Marxists. Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny of Words was the first 
popularization of Korzybski’s ideas. Yes, Chase, like most en- 
thusiasts, threw the baby out with the bath water. But actually 
it did not hurt the baby much, and look at the bath water he 
threw out! To appreciate its import, one must see The Tyranny 
of Words (1938) in its proper social perspective. The pri- 
mary task of America’s progressive elements during the 
Roosevelt era was to break the grip of Big Business on the 
public mind. Only then could the measures have been under- 
taken which, in all likelihood, saved the United States from 
fascism. To see how books like The Tyranny of Words helped 
in this task, we must look at other books of this sort, for 
example, Thurman Arnold’s The Folklore of Capitalism 
(1937), and also at the writings of the earlier critics of the 
American scene, e.g., Louis D. Brandeis, William Allen 
White, Thorstein Veblen, Sinclair Lewis. I maintain that 
these non-Socialist thinkers, as much as those of socialist per- 
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suasion, e.g., Eugene Debs, were the carriers of genuine revo- 
lutionary ideas in America. They all fought petrified privilege, 
and they fought it in a way most effective in America—by 
exposing the superstitions residing in the worship of Free 
Enterprise. Revolution in the United States can have only one 
meaning, namely, liberation from the tyranny of petrified ideas 
—ideas which may have made the country great when there 
was a frontier to conquer, but which have become a dead 
weight and a hindrance to indispensable social action. Once 
the stranglehold of these ideas is broken, Americans can do 
what they wish with their country, because, contrary to the 
orthodox Marxists’ notions about the role of the state in 
capitalist society, the American people do have control of 
the state. They have just neglected to exercise this control. 

Korzybski, with his speculations about events on the col- 
loidal level and his non-aristotelian, non-elementalistic system, 
wrote in the worst tradition of European “‘system’’ philosophy. 
It is absurd to suppose that his writings could have had any 
direct impact on the American public. But somehow Korzyb- 
ski succeeded in firing the imagination of some young Ameri- 
cans who saw in his basic idea a means of relieving America’s 
plight. This basic idea relates to man’s life in an ocean of 
words. Man is normally no more aware of this ocean than a 
fish is of water. Yet his very sanity depends on whether the 
semantic medium in which he lives is kept from being pol- 
luted. It is now polluted and keeps getting more so as our 
lives are to a greater and greater extent governed by mass 
communications and mass persuasion by standard signal-reac- 
tion-evoking techniques. Korzybski’s popularizers had a goal: 
to sharpen the average man’s critical sense so as to enable him 
to separate reality from verbal fiction, and to resist the dema- 
gogic manipulations of unscrupulous politicians and unscrupu- 
lous hucksters. 

The general semanticists carried out their task not through 
philosophical tracts but through popular books and elementary 
textbooks. Hayakawa’s Language in Action was a textbook 
of English for college freshmen. To Hayakawa, teaching 
English meant teaching to communicate and to evaluate com- 
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munication properly, that is, to relate words to experience. 
This seems an obvious idea, but only those who have tried to 
teach in this way know how difficult it is to induce young 
people on the threshold of maturity to ask themselves what 
they are saying when they speak or write. 

Wendell Johnson wrote a book on emotional disturbance, 
People in Quandaries (1946), in which he traces much of the 
mental torment which plagues Americans to the tyranny of 
the verbally encrusted success cult (a “class weapon” of the 
bourgeoisie far more powerful than any variant of “‘ideal- 
ism’’). 

The journal ETC. is only partially a “learned journal.” 
Its pages are open to everyone who can contribute some ideas 
on problems of language and behavior in the light of his own 
life experience, professional, family, or social. 

Thus “general semantics” in the United States is largely a 
popular movement, a banding together of people who realize 
the tremendous importance of language in human affairs. 
Among these people there are, of course, some cultists and 
also some who hope to use knowledge of language habits for 
the usual ends of salesmanship and persuasion. But even those 
whose concern with general semantics begins with salesman- 
ship often acquire through their studies important insights into 
the social consequences of linguistic events. Hence, no sharp 
line can be drawn between those whose concern is with socially 
constructive aspects of linguistic maturity and others. 


S° MUCH FOR the social role of general semantics. Its 
philosophical role can be best discerned if we pursue the 
argument about the bottle a step further. From the general 
semanticist’s point of view, the logical positivist is not quite 
right in his contention that the pessimist and the optimist are 
saying “the same thing.” For what the pessimist is really 
saying is, “The wine occupies 50% of the space, and I am 
sorry it is not more.” The optimist is saying, “The wine oc- 
cupies 50%, and I am glad it is not less.” 

General semantics is an attempt to extend language analysis 
beyond logical syntax and object-referent relations to psy- 
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chological matters and therefore to the relation between lan- 
guage and human conduct. Korzybski deserves every credit for 
prodding language analysis into these wider fields of investiga- 
tion. I have elsewhere criticized Korzybski’s formulations as 
dogmatic and at times inadequate. I have also written that 
further scientific investigations of language psychology and 
related matters will, in all likelihood, not necessarily bear the 
label ‘‘general semantics.” Much of the research will be con- 
ducted in laboratories and clinics by psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists, and in the field by sociologists and political scientists 
—people who have stakes in chosen disciplines and who will 
therefore label their researches with their own trademarks. 

Nevertheless, those of us who call ourselves “general se- 
manticists’”’ owe much to Korzybski’s passion and vision. He 
saw more clearly than others the necessity of bringing together 
observations about language, thought, and behavior from many 
disciplines into a practical, “‘non-elementalistic”’ system for the 
purposes of mental hygiene, both personal and social. His 
system was designed to enable the average citizen to exercise 
heightened critical powers in the evaluation of his semantic 
environment. Its influence was sufficiently great so that a 
generation of teachers in the U.S. and abroad has been inspired 
to a new conception of linguistic study, namely, that linguistic 
events are to be studied not in isolation, but in the full context 
of their nonverbal antecedents and their nonverbal conse- 
quences, interpersonal, social, or political. 


Summary and Invitation 


N CLOSING, I wish to reiterate the following points related 
to my main theme, the relation between dialectical material- 
ism and the entire neo-positivist movement. 

1. The positive contribution of dialectical materialist 
critique of neo-positivism is in providing a counterbalance to 
the extreme positions derived from naive empiricism, in par- 
ticular to a certain anti-theoretical and anti-philosophical bias 
contained in the earlier formulations of the positivists. 

2. A philosophy of language is lacking in the original 
formulation of dialectical materialism. The importance of 
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language as an object of study has now been recognized by 
Marxists. The findings of the researchers in the philosophy of 
language, in particular of modern logicians, psycho-linguists, 
ethno-linguists, etc., are, needless to say, public property. I 
think serious attempts to interpret these findings in the con- 
text of a dialectical materialist orientation will be welcomed 
by all who value sincere intellectual effort. Exchanges, dis- 
cussions, and debates in this area should be fruitful and 
stimulating. 

3. I do not believe it is a good idea to polarize the philo- 
sophical issues relative to language along the materialist- 
idealist axis. The problems arising in the philosophy of lan- 
guage are much too complex to yield to an either-or dichotomy, 
which has in the past served to choke off discussion rather 
than to encourage it. Especially such formulations as ‘Does 
culture determine language or vice versa?’’ should be avoided. 

4. Totally unjustified is the attribution of a ‘‘class 
weapon” role to neo-positivism, semantic philosophy, or gen- 
eral semantics. Such thinking derives from a mechanical ap- 
plication of worn-out formulas to situations where they no 
longer apply. There is not a whit of evidence that thinkers 
of neo-positivist persuasion, as a group, serve any particular 
“class interest” subjectively or objectively. Findings can be 
misused and perverted (just as a physicist’s findings can be 
misused to promote human misery instead of human welfare). 
But even of this there is little evidence with regard to the 
ideas of neo-positivism. In the United States especially, those 
with vested interests in perpetuating an undesirable state of 
affairs, are on the whole too contemptuous of intellectual mat- 
ters to pay attention to serious intellectual endeavor. On the 
contrary, the spread of a critical attitude toward the role of 
language in shaping our beliefs may serve to break the ideo- 
logical bondage in which so many Americans (and not only 
Americans) still live. 

5. This paper is addressed to the dialectical materialists. 
The pages of this journal are cordially open to continued dis- 
cussion. Contributions from U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, and 
China will be especially welcome. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF A COURSE 
IN GENERAL SEMANTICS 


WENDELL JOHNSON * 


HAT DOES a course in general semantics do to the stu- 

dents who take it? One thing it does to the instructor 
who teaches it is to prepare him to expect no exhaustive 
answer to this question—and to feel, at the same time, that 
the answers that can be obtained are undoubtedly worth their 
price in effort and cogitation. We can hope for at least a few 
quantitative data that bear on certain aspects of the matter. 
The students, moreover, can tell us what they think the course 
is, or was, about and whether they seem to be feeling, think- 
ing, saying, and doing anything differently since being ex- 
posed to it. In addition, those of us who teach general se- 
mantics can pool the hunches and impressions that we seem 
unable either to verify precisely or to disown completely. 
Putting all our gleanings together, we are likely to derive from 
contemplation of them at least a smidgin of solid answer, a 
trace of new and promising conjecture—and a renewed con- 
viction that the most sensible and satisfying thing to do, come 
another September, is to teach general semantics again. 

Under the spell of such assumptions as these, and with an 
urge to see, at least dimly, where I had been and whither I 
might be trending, I decided in the first semester of 1960-61 
to make a modest try at finding out what was happening as a 
consequence of my instructional exertions. This was not, of 
course, my first flare-up of curiosity about this matter. Since 
my first attempt to teach general semantics in 1937, I had 


* Professor of Speech Pathology and Psychology, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City; author of People in Quandaries (1946), Your Most 
Enchanted Listener (1956), Stuttering and What You Can Do About 
It (1961), etc.; past president of ISGS. 
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given tests of various kinds at the beginnings and ends of 
some semesters, and I had occasionally asked the students at 
final examination time to tell me frankly what they thought I 
should stop doing, what I should do differently, what I should 
do more of, and in general how they had reacted to the course 
and how they thought it could be improved. I had learned 
something from class discussions. And with a few of the 
approximately 1,500 students—about 1,000 undergraduates 
and 500 graduate students—I had pursued in labyrinthine de- 
tail the complex course of their interactions with what to them 
were the unfamiliar, disturbing, depressing, and exhilarating 
worlds of Alfred Korzybski, Charles Sanders. Peirce, S. I. 
Hayakawa, Irving J. Lee, J. Z. Young, Anatol Rapoport, Rus- 
sell Meyers, Hans Reichenbach, Benjamin Lee Whorf, and 
other chasers after understanding of the undoglike symbolic 
ways of humans. 

As a result of these soundings, I had come by a back- 
ground of sorts for what I undertook in the first semester of 
1960-61. With each succeeding year I had become more 
deeply impressed by three considerations: the first of these 
is that the folk thinking of our culture differs a great deal, 
for all that it resembles more or less, the orientation fostered 
by a course in general semantics. Second, all but a small 
minority of the students seem heavily addicted to folk think- 
ing when they come to the course. The third consideration 
follows quite inevitably from these two: it is that to the de- 
gree that the student grasps and utilizes the orientation of 
general semantics he is compelled to suspend, modify, or 
abandon certain aspects of the folk thinking to which he is 
accustomed. This means that he trades problems—some of 
which he had not previously even recognized as problems— 
that are more or less indigenous to folk thinking for other 
problems that go with the transformation to a mode of evalua- 
tion and behavior that is not always readily appreciated by 
the folks at home, or the sisters at the Phi Phi Phi house, or 
the other instructors in Ivy State U. Like the student pilot 
who can learn to fly by instrument only by doing things that 
feel wrong, the student intent on understanding general se- 
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mantics has to learn not to be disturbed by his uneasy feeling 
that the teacher can’t possibly mean what he seems to be 
saying. 

Students have an impressive variety of reasons for not 
learning as much as they might from college courses generally. 
In taking a course in general semantics they have the addi- 
tional reason that what they seem to be learning is felt to be 
more or less threatening to such feelings of complacency and 
certainty as they have so far managed to cultivate. Moreover, 
the learning they undergo in studying general semantics can 
make their established patterns of personal relationships some- 
what less secure. It is not to be taken for granted, then, that 
they will learn all they can as fast as they can. They are likely 
to devote some of their effort to safeguarding their familiar 
relationships and their accustomed beliefs and attitudes against 
the changes which the course seems strongly to suggest. Any 
attempt to gauge the effects of a course in general semantics 
is to be undertaken with due appreciation of these cross- 
currents of learning and defense against learning. Indeed, 
there are many college courses about which such statements 
as these are to be made: courses in cultural anthropology, 
psychology of learning, abnormal psychology, many science 
courses such as biology and geology, and various other kinds 
of courses, depending on the world view or orientation which 
the individual student brings from his family and community 
background. The major hazard of going to college at all is 
that so far as higher education is effective, the student finds 
it more and more difficult to feel at home at home. 


**A Course in General Semantics” 


it ACCORDANCE WITH one of the vahues for which most 
general semanticists have a deep feeling, I should like, 
before considering further the possible effects of a course in 
general semantics, to indicate in a general way what I mean by 
‘a course in general semantics’’ by reproducing the course out- 
line and reading list which were placed in the hands of each 
student at the beginning of the first semester, 1960-61. 
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GENERAL SEMANTICS, 3:80 or 180, or 31:103, or 36:80 or 180 


First Semester, 1960-61, 3:30-4:20 MWF 
E-105, East Hall 


Instructor: Wendell Johnson 
Assistants: Elizabeth Prather, Walter Cullinan 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


General semantics is a field of research, scholarship, and practical 
methodology concerned with the distinctively human functions of 
creating and using symbols. It deals, therefore, with the more and 
less effective sorts of speaking and writing, reading and listening, 
figuring and designing, and the “talking to ourselves” and the “making 
of pictures in our heads” that we recognize as thinking. The study of 
semantics has to do, accordingly, with the relation of our symbol 
systems and the bodily process of symbolizing experience to the de- 
velopment of our personalities and of our societies. In this course we 
shall be concerned with the forms of language we use for talking— 
and so for thinking and “emoting’’—ourselves into trouble, and even 
more so with those that are useful in solving our problems. We shall 
give particular attention to the semantics of the scientific method, re- 
garded as behavior. We shall explore the possible uses and limitations 
of this method, or mode of behavior, and of the basic scientific orienta- 
tion, outside the laboratory in the home, school, office and clinic, in 


the arts, the professions, and generally in everyday life. Majors ranging 
from art to zoology have been represented in past enrollments, and the 
course is focused accordingly on the common semantic concerns of 
students with varied backgrounds, interests, and purposes. 


TEXTS 


Johnson, Wendell. People in Quandaries: The Semantics of Personal 
Adjustment. 

Young, J. Z. Doubt and Certainty in Science: A Biologist’s Reflec- 
tions on the Brain (Oxford paperback). 

ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, quarterly published by the 
International Society for General Semantics, Vol. XVII, Nos. 1-2. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 


This is a selected list of books concerned with general semantics 
and its backgrounds and special developments. Books not on this list 
are to be cleared with the instructor. 


*1. Bois, J. Samuel. Explorations in Awareness. An industrial 
psychologist, former president of the Canadian Psychological 
Association, reports in this book on his experiences in manage- 
ment counseling from a semantic point of view. 
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2. 


Boulding, Kenneth. The Image. A distinguished economist and 
man of letters presents an intriguing and clearly developed 
account of the notion of organizing schemes through which we 
perceive and evaluate experience. 

Calder, Ritchie. Science in Our Lives. (Signet paperback.) One 
of the more lucid and interesting of the paperback books on this 
general subject by a leading British science writer. 

Chase, Stuart. Power of Words. A generally dependable and 
readable coverage of several modern scientific, theoretical, and 
practical approaches to the study of communication. 


. Cherry, Colin. On Human Communication. A review, survey, 


and criticism of research and theorizing in the field of human 
communication by a British engineer whose investigations have 
ranged from electrical telecommunication to experimental psy- 
chology and linguistics. 


Haney, William V. Patterns of Communication. A college 
teacher of semantics shares his impressive store of observations 
concerning common communication problems and practical pro- 
cedures for dealing with them. 


Hayakawa, S. I. Language in Thought and Action. Replacing 
the earlier book, Language in Action, the popular presentation 
of semantics that was a Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 

Hayakawa, S. I. (editor) Language, Meaning and Maturity. The 
editor of ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, journal of the 
International Society for General Semantics, has selected for in- 


clusion in this book “the best articles published during the 
first ten years of ETC.” 


. Johnson, Wendell. Your Most Enchanted Listener. The fateful 


process of Mr. A talking to Mr. B, particularly when Mr. A and 


B are one and the same person as, of course, they are, whoever 
else also they may be. 


. Kepes, G. The Language of Vision. What artists, particularly 


modern artists, are up to. 


. Korzybski, Alfred. The Manhood of Humanity. Korzybski’s first 


book; the 1950 edition contains several supplements of more 
recent vintage. 


Korzybski, Alfred. Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non- 
Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics. Original presenta- 
tion of the author’s generalized formulation of semantics. 


. Lee, Irving J. Language Habits in Human Affairs. A summary 


of Korzybski’s generalized semantics. 


Lee, Irving J. How to Talk with People. Report of an analysis 
of communication problems observed in 200 meetings of corpora- 
tion boards and committees. 
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Miller, George A. Language and Communication. A text in 
which modern research on various aspects of communication is 
summarized. 

Minteer, Catherine. Words and What They Do To You: Be- 
ginning Lessons in General Semantics for Junior and Senior 
High School. An outgrowth of the author’s experience in pio- 
neering the teaching of general semantics in Chicago schools. 
Newton, Norman. An Approach to Design. This application of 
semantics grew out of “talks and discussions held weekly every 
autumn with the entering class of students in architecture, 
landscape architecture, and city planning at the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Design.” 

Osgood, Charles. The Measurement of Meaning. An extended 
report of a research program featuring a specific approach to the 
quantitative study of the problem of meaning. 

Pearson, Karl. The Grammar of Science. (Evergreen paper- 
back.) A classic that has been read and re-read for more than 
half a century, by one of England's great figures in the modern 
era of scientific development. 

Rapoport, Anatol. Operational Philosophy. The author explores 
the ethical and philosophical consequences of making reason- 
ably clear what you are talking about. 


. Rapoport, Anatol. Science and the Goals of Man. Scientific 


method, according to Rapoport, implies a system of ethics. He 
presents it and develops its personal and social implications. 
Reichenbach, Hans. The Rise of Scientific Philosophy. A highly 
readable and very substantial treatment of the basic problems of 
knowing what there is to be said and of saying what there is to 
be known. 

Ruesch, Jurgen, M.D., and Gregory Bateson. Communication: 
The Social Matrix of Psychiatry. “Psychiatric therapy aims at 
improving the communication system of the patient.” A psy- 
chiatrist and an anthropologist join forces in producing this 
provocative study in human maladjustment and its relief. 
Ruesch, Jurgen, and Weldon Kees. Nonverbal Communication. 
A book about nonverbalized self-expression, unintentional com- 
munication, purposeful manipulation, and group interaction. 
Sapir, Edward. Culture, Language, and Personality. Selected 
essays edited by D. G. Mandelbaum. (University of California 
Press paperback.) Sapir’s more important writings on the inter- 
action between cultural factors and language, and the relation- 
ship of both to personality development. 

Sapir, Edward. Language. (Harvest paperback.) A classic of 
its kind, this book makes phonetics, grammar, and linguistics 
impressively meaningful. 
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27. Skinner, B. F. Verbal Behavior. A general inquiry into the 
nature of verbal behavior by an experimental psychologist. 

. Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. The Standardization of Error. Not only 
how but whether to tell a fact from a phony. 

. Vogt, William. Road to Survival. Can the earth support its 
rapidly increasing population in the manner to which it would 
like to become accustomed? Chapter 3 is an 11-page summary 
of general semantics principles, and the book reflects throughout 
a general semantics orientation. 

. White, Morton (editor). The Age of Analysis. (Anchor paper- 
back.) An authoritative anthology of writings by the men who 
were prominent in the modern development of the philosophy 
of science. 

. Whorf, Benjamin Lee. Language, Thought, and Reality. (Edited 
by John B. Carroll.) This book contains nearly all of Whorf's 
writings on the hypothesis that the structure of our languages 
influences our thought processes and our perceptions of the 
world about us. 

. Wiener, Norbert. The Human Use of Human Beings. (Anchor 
paperback.) The mathematician who developed cybernetics dis- 
cusses personal and social issues in terms of it. 


. Weinberg, Harry L. Levels of Knowing and Existence. A 


chemist, turned semanticist, presents very readably the basic 
notions reflected in the title. 


A Few RECOMMENDED PUBLICATIONS 


ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, published quarterly by the 
International Society for General Semantics. General Semantics Bul- 
letin, published by the Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville, Con- 
necticut. Scientific American (monthly); Science (weekly); Science 
Digest (monthly); Science Newsletter (weekly); The New Yorker 
(weekly), particularly “The Talk of the Town” section; Harper's 
Magazine (monthly); Atlantic Monthly. The New York Times Book 
Review (weekly); Saturday Review. Readings in such publications 
as these are likely to provide for the immediate and future enjoyment 
of interests which the course is designed to stimulate. 


GENERAL SCOPE OF THE COURSE 
In general, the course is concerned with: 


. Semantics as a field of investigation particularly concerned with 
problems centering around the uses and abuses of man’s peculiarly 
distinctive characteristic: the capacity for responding to and with 
the symbols he creates. Basic principles of symbolization, and 
their practical application. 
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2. Specific functions and disorders to be considered at the various 
stages of the process of communication. 

3. Systematic examination of scientific problem-solving method, with 
particular reference to the language essential to it. The differences 
between the language behavior to be observed in effective problem- 
solving, on the one hand, and in mental and emotional disturb- 
ances, on the other. 

4, The ethics of scientific problem-solving behavior. 


5. Basic differences between democratic and non-democratic ways of 
life, and between mature and immature approaches to personal 
and social problems, as viewed with reference to the requirements 
of effective communication. 

6. Applications of semantic information and principles to: 


a. Common personal problems of anxiety, tension, frustration, de- 
moralization, special disabilities, etc., and the problem of pre- 
vention of maladjustment and the fostering of optimal personal 
development. 

b. Clinically recognized as well as subclinical varieties of speech 
and language disturbances and related patterns of personal 
maladjustment. 

c. Social problems involving prejudices, competing loyalties, 
cultural differences, conflicts between tradition and change, 
conflicts between individuals and between groups, etc. 

7. Specific semantic issues and problems in home-making, education, 
industry, mass communications, the arts, medicine, law, etc., as 


these are suggested by the personal interests of members of the 
class. 


SEMANTIC EXERCISES 


You are to do either No. 2 or No. 3 of the semantic exercises 
described on pages 488-489 of People in Quandaries. Consult the in- 
structor in case you prefer to do one of the other projects described 
on pages 485-497. Due Date: December 2. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


If you are an undergraduate student you are to read two or more 
books on the Supplementary Reading List, at least one of which is to 
be unstarred. If you are a graduate student you are to read three or 
more books, at least two of which are to be unstarred. You are to 
write a paper about the books you read, and in it you are to discuss 
each author's effectiveness, or ineffectiveness or failure, in applying 
the principles of general semantics as you have become aware of them 
in this course. You are also to evaluate each book from the point of 
view of your own relevant interests, values, and purposes. 

Due dates for these papers are, according to the letters with which 
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last names begin, January 6 for A through H, January 13 for I through 
P, and January 20 for Q through Z. 


EXAMINATIONS 
October 28: People in Quandaries: Parts 1, Il, and III 
December 9: People in Quandaries: Parts [V and V and Appendix 
January 13: Doubt and Certainty in Science 
Final (2 hrs.): Over readings in Vol. 17 of ETC. plus lectures. 


In addition to the lectures and readings indicated in the 
course outline, the students were shown several of the movies 
from the series entitled “Language in Action” by S. I. Ha- 
yakawa. There was also a lecture by Russell Meyers, M.D., 
Chief of the Division of Neurosurgery, University of Iowa 
Hospital and College of Medicine, on the subject, “The 
Neurology of Semantics.” 


A Few Figures 


EVENTY-SEVEN students attended the course. Of these 22 

were graduate students and 55 were undergraduates; of 
the latter, 5 were sophomores, 36 were juniors and 14 were 
seniors. Fifteen different majors were represented, plus three 
students who were undecided about choice of major. The larg- 
est concentration, 47 students, was in Speech Pathology and 
Audiology. Each of the following major areas was repre- 
sented by from 1 to 5 students: Commerce, Elementary Edu- 
cation, Educational Guidance and Counseling, English, Home 
Economics, Industrial Engineering, Journalism, Nursing, Po- 
litical Science, Psychology, Sociology, Speech and Dramatic 
Art, Radio and Television, and Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counseling. 

The quantitative data that I have to present are indeed 
modest. A 43-item objective multiple-choice test over material 
covered in the course and in the book People in Ouandaries 
was administered at the beginning of the first semester of 
1960-61, and a presumably equivalent test was given at the 
end of the semester. The mean test scores at the beginning 
and end of the course were 17.4 and 25.0, respectively, with 
corresponding standard deviations of 4.6 and 5.6, and ranges 
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of 6-31 and 12-39. The difference between the means was 
7.6, and this difference is highly significant as evaluated by 
the ¢ test (¢= 6.10; d.f.—70; p= .001). A similar re- 
sult was obtained in the first semester of 1959-60. It is at 
least mildly reassuring to find that students answer more ques- 
tions about general semantics correctly after they have taken 
a course in the subject than they do before. And it is inter- 
esting to suppose that the number they answer correctly before 
they take such a course is a sort of index of the similarity 
between the students’ accustomed folk thinking and general 
semantics—and that the larger number of correct answers at 
the end of the course reflects the difference between their 
folk thinking and the “amount of” general semantics they 
absorb in one semester. 

The correlation between the pre-semester and post-semester 
objective test scores was represented by a rank order coefficient 
of .48, which confirms slightly the sort of thing one usually 
finds—students who do better at the beginning of a term are 
somewhat more likely to be the ones who do better at the end 
and all the way through. The Biblical way of saying this is 
that ‘‘to those who have shall be given.” 

The scores earned on the objective test at the beginning 
and those earned at the end of the semester were correlated 
with total points made on four essay examinations, and the 
resulting rank-order coefficients were .24 and .39, respectively. 
These are somewhat lower than one would ordinarily expect 
in correlating different measures of achievement in a course. 
A possible explanation is the fact that the essay examinations 
were of the open-book type in which there was little or no 
test of memory as such, and relatively heavy emphasis on 
evaluation, application, and extension of the material covered 
in the course. The essay examinations differed markedly, 
therefore, from the objective tests and probably tapped quite 
different facets of ability.* 

* Professor Merle W. Tate, on leave from the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, served during 1960-61 as a Research 


Professor on the staff of the writer's research programn at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and served as a statistical consultant in connection with 
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W hat the Students Said 


S HAS BEEN demonstrated by Dr. Gallup, the late Dr. 
Kinsey, and various other investigators, one of the ways 
to find out what people think about something is to ask them 
what they think about it. I was particularly interested in find- 
ing out what the students would say if asked what sort of 
understanding of general semantics they had gained and 
whether they had any personal effects of the course to report. 
The following question was included accordingly in the final 
examination at the end of the first semester of 1960-61: 


Write what you have to say about what general se- 
mantics is about, what general semanticists study, what 
they do, what they write and talk about, what they say 
about it, and the lines of further study and investiga- 
tion they seem to be pursuing. Develop your main 
statements by means of appropriate examples and suc- 
cinct expressions of your own relevant evaluative reac- 
tions as a student of general semantics. Indicate what 
general semantics, as you describe and discuss it, means 
to you in personal ways. In order to make your answer 
to this question as pointed and meaningful as possible, 
and to enhance your sense of communication as you write 
it, address it to one of your parents, or a brother or 


sister, or a good friend. 


Here is a sampling of the more illuminating excerpts 
from the students’ answers to this examination question. All 
personal names have been changed. While much has been 
deleted, the material here presented has been only slightly 
edited. It is to be emphasized that the only criteria that were 
consciously employed in selecting the excerpts to be included 
were those of representativeness with respect to general mode 
of reaction, clarity and aptness of phrasing, and apparent 





the preparation of this section of the present report. Dr. Walter L. 
Cullinan, then Research Associate in the same program, and now on 
the faculty of Boston College, also assisted with the statistical work 
involved in this study. To Professor Tate and Dr. Cullinan I am 
grateful. 
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significance and interest for readers concerned with the teach- 
ing or learning of general semantics. 


A Liberal Arts junior, majoring in Speech Pathology and 
Audiology, discovered that I don’t know” can sometimes ex- | 
press considerable understanding: 


I am addressing this note to any one of a number of 
friends who, after I have said I was “taking” general 
semantics, have said, ‘““What’s that?” 

I have usually had a “difficult” time in answering 
your question. At the beginning of. the semester I found 
it rather “embarrassing” to answer, “I don’t really know.” 
However, after a semester of semantics, I find that the 
“I don’t really know” answer might well be a good one. 
General semantics teaches us that often we don’t “really 
know” a great deal about the things we think we “know” 
about . . . When we use language, we tend to feel that 
we are putting letters or sounds together to “explain” 
or “express” something we “feel’’ or “understand.” Usu- 
ally we “feel” that we know what we're talking about. 
We think we're “using” language. I think that general 
semantics . . . makes it possible for us to see that our 
language “uses” us to some extent. I think that semantics 
. .. is something that gives me a place to “start” thinking. 
Therefore, when I answer “I don’t really know” to your 

uestion of “What’s semantics?” I hope you'll realize 
that my “not really knowing” is not a stopping place, but 
a p= from which I can start learning more about my- 
self, and about my attitudes, beliefs, and communications. 


A graduate student in Industrial Engineering explained 
why he thinks he may have once “missed the boat.” His state- 
ment is addressed to someone who had been his “best friend” 
between the ages of 14 and 20, whom he now sees, at the 
age of 25, only about once a year: 


I remember when we started to callege together; we 
both hated courses in which we had to do a lot of reading 
about philosophic history of ‘‘abstract’”’ material. We were 


1 Permission of the students to quote from their papers is acknowl- 
edged with appreciation. 
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both engineers, and we were therefore “problem solvers” 
and “analyzers,” and thought this “book worm stuff” was 
below an engineer. As I look back on it now I think 
maybe we “missed the boat” or at least weren't “travel- 
ing first class.” 

This semester I am “taking” a course in “General 
Semantics.” In brief, this is a course ‘about language and 
its relation to people and happenings.” I think this seem- 
ingly “small decision” to take this course was one of the 
most important of my life. To indicate to you what I 
mean I would like to tell you about general semantics 
and how it has affected me. 

Semantics is a field of investigation concerned with 
problems of uses and abuses of man’s distinctive charac- 
teristic of responding to and with the symbols he creates. 
It goes into the basic principles of this symbolization and 
also their practical <preees In the course we touch on 
specific functions and disorders in various levels of com- 


munication. And this should interest you: we systematic- 
ally examine the scientific problem-solving method with 


reference to the language essential to it. You might be 
surprised at the emphasis this field puts on scientific 
method and thinking. I remember one of our biggest 
criticisms of the “Liberal Arts” field, as we called other 
than engineering (science), was that it was not “scien- 
tific” ; but here is a non-engineering field that “puts forth” 
the scientific method “better” than it was presented to us 
in engineering.* We analyzed the difference between 
language behavior that is seen in problem solving, and 
mental and emotional problems with reference to effec- 
tive communication; we analyzed democracy, and “non- 
democracy,” maturity and immaturity, and personal and 
social problems of many kinds. 

You know, I don’t think there is a subject we didn’t 
or couldn’t have touched on. The articles we read touched 
on “all” phases of human life and problems and usually 


* A graduate student majoring in Vocational Rehabilitation Coun- 
seling wrote in a like mood to an older brother, a career forester: 
“I know we both have had training in scientific method but I feel as 
though I had missed the point completely because I have not used it 
except in neat little compartments, well insulated from my personal 
life.” 
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analyzed them effectively. The course was very clear and 
obvious, and I wonder why we didn’t think of some of 
these things before. I feel it has encouraged me to read, 
to analyze my personal problems more effectively, to be 
more tolerant, to second-think, to read the newspaper 
more effectively, and to analyze propaganda and TV 
commercials more realistically. . . . 


A graduate student with leanings toward the fine arts was 
moved to share his feelings with “a former instructor of the 
analysis and craft of fiction who first introduced me to a 
semantically oriented form of communication’: 


It has been over two years since I have been in class 
with you . . . My work with you at Columbia made me 
realize the vast deficiency I was tolerating in my philoso- 
phy, and in the tools with which I could mold meaning- 
ful expression. Specifically, I have found that I was com- 

letely unaware of the concept of metalanguage, or the 
anguage needed to talk about language. You may re- 
member that I came to New York fresh out of the Army. 
I see now that this experience had taught me a good deal 
about nonverbal forms of communication, and of signal 
reaction and the like. But it was your very new (to me) 
and tantalizingly subverbal philosophies of communica- 
tion that stirred me to wonder at the submerged nine- 
tenths of fiction that I had not thought much about. Here 
at Iowa, I have been studying with Dr. Wendell Johnson 
in his course called General Semantics. It has been here 
that I have begun to acquire the vocabulary and grammar 
of semantics with which it will be possible to talk more 
turkey with you, and with other pioneers in the mines of 
abstraction. . . 

The best part of general semantics to me is that when 
you've got a good working semanticist in action, you've 
got a tremendously informative and entertaining writer. 
Some of S. I. Hayakawa’s stuff is greatly vivid, robust, 
often hilarious. . . 

The study of the study of language has brought to 
me a new grasp of fiction through watching the process 
of abstraction, phantasy, if you will, as it characteristically 
works in us. As you can see, I’m very enthusiastic about 
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it, because it is forever opening new vistas rather than 
providing premixed answers. 


A sense of expanding horizons was expressed by many of 
the students, among them an undergraduate majoring in Speech 
Pathology and Audiology who put it this way in a statement 
addressed to her mother, “who since September has become 
a semantics ‘fan. She has read PEOPLE IN QUANDARIES, 
and I send her all my tests when they are returned. She is 
probably my greatest ‘critic’ and would grade much harder 
than any college professor!” 


This, I think, has been the main fascination of this 
course for me: It has no boundaries. There is so much 
to look for and learn from. I feel that I have only had 
a brief — into the possibilities of the subject. It 
has managed to awaken me to the fact that my actions 
for the past twenty years have been highly prescientific. 
This has bothered me. I know, for instance, that I would 
never have registered for a course such as this had it not 
been required.* It is something I knew nothing about— 
and therefore it must be very “hard” and anyhow it prob- 
ably wouldn’t do me any good. I feel that this is a 
general attitude among college students. I feel also that it 
is a poor attitude and one that would merit investigation. 
It seems to me that the college student is a reflection of 
his environment and his society as a whole. If the student 
is representative of the “educated” class, then we have a 
long way to go to rid ourselves of our prescientific atti- 
tudes. 

I think one of the main problems of the general 
semanticist is getting people to listen—to be aware of 
themselves. I have often wondered about the number of 
people who watched the Hayakawa movies when they 
were presented as a television series . . . I can picture 
my own family getting up to switch the channel to see 
if the pro football game or something else “interesting” 
was on. 


My main interest is in children. My thought is that 


* The course is required for most majors in Speech Pathology and 
Audiology below the level of the M.A. degree, but not for other stu- 
dents. 
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much of the confusion in the verbal lives of adults might 
be avoided if we could present some semantic principles 
to young people . . . If our youth could be made aware 
of their levels of abstraction, their —— and most 
of all their generalizations I think we could alleviate 
many of our problems. Dr. Hayakawa showed how much 
influence popular songs have on young people—why not 
make the young people themselves aware of this? Our 
problem right now in the South is an example of the new 
generation carrying on the generalizations that have been 
drilled into them by “the Old Man.”” Why not make them 
aware of this before they in turn become ‘the Old Man’’? 


A senior in Elementary Education complimented her bus- 
band on doing a good job of “reading her filters” : 


General semantics, from what I have learned of it in 
one semester, is a study in human understanding . . . From 
the day you were born, you've been exposed to one 
segment of the world—of reality: that which your senses 
could give you information about. You have been ex- 

d to one set of stimuli—to one view of reality—I 

ve been exposed to another—our next door neighbors 
another, etc. . . . No two people can possibly have the 
same set of stimuli—references with which to view the 
world. This blocks understanding before it even reaches 
the verbal level. The semanticist realizes this, however, 
and tries to be aware of it as he communicates with 
others. You, Ted, have unconsciously done the same thing 
many times. When I was sick a couple of weeks ago, 
you were making allowances for what “stimuli” I was 
receiving and which you knew were affecting what I com- 
municated to you . . . You do a very good job of “reading 
my filters” and reacting to them. I try to do the same with 
you. The semanticist os all communication situ- 
ations in this way—he knows that he and the persons 


he’s communicating with are understanding through 
“filters” which have grown as they have grown. If all 
people could approach each other with this in mind, 
there would be a lot less misunderstanding. 


Another senior in Elementary Education chose also to share 
ber reactions to the course with her husband, clarifying some 
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of the minor mysteries that had apparently been making their 
lives less simple than they otherwise might have been. 


{General Semanticists] are the people who make it 
their business to find out about communication—about 
the symbolization process . . . These people are interested 
in . . . abstracting—the leaving out of details. This is 
what I do when you ask me where your hat is and I say, 
“In the closet’—and you get mad because you can’t find 
it. I should say, “In the east closet on the left end of the 
top shelf, as you face the shelves.”” Too often in our com- 
munication we take it for granted that “he knows what 
I mean”... 

Semanticists are also interested in the language of ad- 
justment-maladjustment. What language do the mentally 
ill use? How is it different from that of the “normal’’? 
It is believed that the language of the “‘adjusted’’ is more 
extensional. That is, it tells the listener something about 
something outside the speaker rather than about the 
speaker himself. That’s why I have changed the language 
which I use in talking about the pupils I have in kinder- 
garten. Last year I would come home and say, “Johnny 
is the most irritating child I have seen.”” Now I would 
say (I hope), “Johnny stuck his tongue out at me today” 
—and then I would begin to wonder why he did it and 
attempt to find out... 

In brief, semanticists are interested in what happens 
when you say to me such a simple thing as “It’s a nice 
day.”” They want to know why you said it, how you felt, 
what you meant, how the saying of it affected you, and 
what bodily changes took place in you. Also, they want to 
know how I respond to such a statement, what goes on 
between the time you say it and I respond, how it affects 
me, etc., etc., etc. 


To one undergraduate in Speech Pathology and Audiology 


the study of general semantics promised a future filled with 
more interesting co-eds: 


The boredom of hearing “small talk” from college 
students is enough to make any person depressed with 
school. If a person could be himself and communicate to 
others in a meaningful way everything would be so much 
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more interesting and fruitful . . . Semantics has certainly 
a a strong part in opening up new interests just 
use it has made me more aware of the necessity of 
having shared perceptions . . . To Imogene, who is ex- 
tremely fed up with people “just talking and never saying 
anything’ I recommend a course in general semantics. 


A Liberal Arts sophomore became better acquainted with 
the limits of her world: 


I began this course of study without any idea of what 
to ex in my semester's endeavor. I must say that my 
eyes have been opened in an awareness I did not believe 
possible. Before, I had been prone to “let come what 
may” without much insight into just what was actually 
going on around me. It was through the guidance which 
was here offered to me that I was able to see and visu- 
alize with more adroitness what was and is here for me 
to grasp if I so desire . . . General semantics has meant 
a great deal to me . . . If there is one thought which 
impressed me most, I believe it is one stated by Hayakawa 
in the very first movie of his that we saw: ‘The limits of 
my language are the limits of my world.” 


A first-year graduate student in Speech Pathology and 
Audiology told a friend that she had become aware of a 
heightened awareness: 


I think I behave a bit differently since I've been 
studying general semantics. I think I know a little more 
about language and how to use it—and how mot to use it. 
I’ve learned that I can say a great deal, and many im- 
portant things, without using words at all. . . 

Studying semantics has been, to me, similar to getting 
a new pair of glasses. Suddenly things are clearer, and 
you see a great many things that you didn’t realize were 
there before. In other words, studying general semantics 
has sharpened my awareness. I listen more, and better, 
too. 

A third-year student in Liberal Arts had some new enthusi- 
asms to share with a friend who had done much, she felt, to 
help her navigate an eddy of distress two or three years 
previously: 
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Instead of opening with my general happy glibness, I 
want to come directly to the point and introduce to you 
a new field of interest of mine. More than anything we 
have attempted so far, general semantics has challenged 
my thoughts, my ideals, and my interests . . . Primarily, 
general semantics has been, for me, a new orientation to a 
scientific outlook. “Science” used to mean a rough course 
in school, but now “‘science” is a whole new way of look- 
ing at my world. Science was presented in a fascinating 
way for me... I have gained an enthusiasm for it... 

The human being is more fascinating now, both to 
study and to know, for John-1 and John-now are so com- 
plexly different from John-2,-3,-4, etc., and John-before 
and John-future. The human body and processes are more 
“fun” when regarded as human rather than [character- 
istics of} a glorified animal or a subordinate of the 
Divine. 

I hope to keep expanding this train of thought for 
to be “like human” is so new to me I can’t quite grasp it. 
I can look in a mirror now, and not like what I see 
(remember when I couldn’t even look?), but I am con- 
fident that I now will become an I-indefinite that I can 
look at and like. I can look at my problems, too and 
not pretend to laugh them off, but “look at them,” accept 
them, and then because my problems are light I can 
laugh. 

have become more willing to accept myself as I am, 
rather than “‘passing the buck’’ to God and attributing my 
lack of success to the fact that I didn’t pray hard enough. 
Actually I am a human being, responsible to myself and 
for others, and my dependence has given way to a type of 
satisfied (at peace with myself) independence. I hope we 
won't go through again my period of lack of reality. 

I like their (general semanticists’) approaches, I like 
their realism, their conversation, and the outlooks I have 
gained. Little things don’t mean so much. If my room- 
mate uses my soap, no matter—I have a life to live and 
I can’t waste time hating even (or should I say especial- 
ly) such a little thing. I can’t waste time regretting and 
minimizing, for I must put my new terms to the test— 
not what I say or think about it, but what I do about the 
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way I think and talk. I'm reminded of our Biblical text, 
“The last shall be first and the first last.” This may be 
true in the Infinite. I don’t know. But for me it is a new 
attitude in the finite world. For what matters how long 
you do something, or how well you do it? The importance 
lies in the fact that you do it . . . and the difference it 
makes to you. I hope you can use semantics as a part 
of your approach to the priesthood. 


To a graduate student in Journalism what mattered most 
was a heightened sense of flexibility and the hope of becoming 
less biased: 


General semantics . . . means much to me. I think I 
am learning to evaluate more critically—I am learning to 
weigh my assumptions and beliefs against experiences 
and facts. I find myself constantly asking, ‘Now, why do 
I believe that?” 

I believe that this course in general semantics has 
tended to make me more flexible—less inclinded to dog- 
matically hold on to my own views as if they were the 
absolute, unmitigated truth. I know now that life is on- 
going, and that either-or beliefs tend to make a person 
rigid and often authoritarian. 

I believe general semantics tends to make me more 
conscious of my biases and gives me a way of eliminating 
them. Therefore, it’s very difficult to “type” people and 
lump them together after one has bad a course in general 
semantics—when one learns the principles of non-identi- 
ty and non-allness. You learn that people are not neces- 
sarily alike. 


A Speech Pathology major, who may not always have 
agreed with the instructor, put it succinctly to one of her 
friends: 


It would be impossible to tell you all I've learned in 
this one semester. All I can do is urge you to take the 
course for yourself. Sometimes you won't agree with Dr. 
Johnson, but you'll learn to accept what he says as his 
— ideas and you'll come out of the course with a 

er understanding of life in general. 
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A graduate student in Counseling changed his attitude 
toward change: 


General semantics has given me a great deal more to 
think about, and think with. I feel much more at ease 
with people, during tests, etc. Gwen and I have solved a 
few problems using the ideas we've learned from it. In 
the past whenever thinking about “needing to change my 
ways,” I've always felt threatened about it. That is, I 
changed whatever ways I changed because it seemed 
drastically necessary. But now I feel like working on 
changing myself, simply because it will make me more 
productive, efficient, ae generally happy. I’m not chang- 
ing because I have to, but because it’s fun. Gwen is 
beginning to see personal change in this light too, and I 
feel happy about that. 


To a senior with a major in Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology what seemed most important was the effective realization 
that you can’t step in the same river twice, and so it’s pointless 
to be afraid you will: 


How often in the past did I have problems simply 
because I believed that things were static? Remember the 
instance when I feared I would be nervous giving that 
pass-out speech simply because I had been in giving the 

revious speeches? And just because I dropped the 

wling ball didn’t mean I would always drop it—but 
that’s the way I used to feel. Now, by dating and order- 
ing my experiences I find much less confusion. There is 
no reason why one bad experience should make all future 
experiences bad also. 


In her third year of college, one co-ed re-contemplated the 
egg and her and discovered that she rather liked to mess with 
Mr. In-between: 


Every course enriches my outlook, at least to some 
degree, but this semester I took a course that is gradually 
changing my perceptions of a lot of things. I am grate- 
ful for this course because it has helped me to destroy 
the prejudices I am aware that I have. 

Have you ever thought about what an “either-or”’ life 
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we lead? Success or failure—pretty or ugly—he loves me 
or he loves me not. And there can be so many in- 
betweens. This has changed my perception of friendship 
—made being friends so much easier—it's relaxing not 
to have best friends, I find. 

I am becoming more aware of the danger of cate- 
gorizing. Do you remember how intensely I disliked 
eggs? Well, actually I don’t like watery poached eggs, 
but I seemed to think that an egg was an egg was an egg. 
Which reminds me, are you sure you don’t like any 
vegetables? 


The middle is no longer utterly excluded—it has even 
been invaded by a few Democrats—for the graduate student 
in Elementary Education who wrote this: 


I could go on and on, Alice . . . First of all, I now 
believe that many of the arguments Mother and I have 
evolve from the “fact” that our general orientations are 
different—I feel that mine has changed as I have become 
older, so we now disagree about things just because we 
are drawing from different basic ideas; because of my 


awareness of this now, I _— I can be more helpful 
ict 


and understanding of our conflicting views. Also, I have 
become aware that Democrats are not “all bad” and 
Republicans are not “‘all good” and I can look and listen 
much more objectively now—most things are not either- 
or! 


A junior in Speech Pathology got a new slant on Plato— 
and Sally Dubarry: 


You and I used to talk about Sally Dubarry and the 
fact that she seemed to “babble.” We could seldom fol- 
low her because we usually couldn’t find anything tangi- 
ble to associate her rambling with. This is a simple 
example of intensionalization. She was always talking high 
above our heads. A more complex example of intension- 
alization is found in Plato. When I was a freshman 
reading Plato I told you that he talked in abstractions and 
never seemed to hit anything concrete. To him the highest 
levels of abstractions were the most important. 

In general semantics, all levels are equally important. 
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The tangible things in the external world and such things 
as our experiences lay the foundation and (then) we 
work to different levels of abstraction. And no one gets 
lost or confused because we go from level to level orderly 
and systematically. We don’t jump from level to level 
like Sally D. does. I have been saying “we” but I should 
have been saying “a person well-oriented semantically.” 
For, we, you and I and most other people, are much like 
Sally. It is surprising how difficult it sometimes is to 
follow each other from level to level. 


Three Students from Other Lands 


O ME there was something particularly significant about 

three or the papers that were written by students from 
foreign countries. I am presenting their papers without sig- 
nificant deletions in order to share with you as fully as possible 
the implications of their statements as well as the uniqueness 
of language and of comment in each of the answers. 


The first of these three papers was written by a man from 


Israel, who changed his mind about Arabs. In his late twenties, 
he had come to the University of lowa primarily to attend the 
Speech Clinic because of a stuttering problem. His style of 
writing reflects a stage of learning of the English language 
somewhat short of full mastery. He begins his answer by 
saying, “The letter will be to my brother, whom I got many 
arguments with in the past.” Here is his letter to “Dear Ben”: 


In my last letter I wrote to you about some of the 
courses which I am taking in the University. One of 
them, if you'll remember, is general semantics, the best 
course I have ever taken. 

It’s very difficult to explain exactly what it is all about 
but the main idea is eniunaiine of human behavior 
and human language. 

When I am looking now back to our relations I guess 
that much of conflicts and arguments what we got, could 
be avoided if we understood one another semantically. 
When I remember the remarks you used to make when I 
got embarrassed, now I come to realize that maybe you 
did not mean what I thought you meant, maybe it was my 
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own evaluation. Maybe I did not have to be so sensitive 
and to think that each of your remarks was directed at 
me. 

Now I try to look different at things and not to accept 
them at their face value. When I read magazine or 
newspaper which try to give you so-called “facts” that 
you got to accept them, I got just to think for myself if 
this is really so because most of those magazines or TV 
commercials are using kind of a gimmick to put into your 
head “facts” which are not facts at all. 

Besides this I guess that I changed my mind for the 
Arab problem. Remember what we used to say that an 
“Arab is no good” and that’s all. This was a very general 
statement which as a matter of fact did not mean a damn 
thing. Are they all no good? No good for whom? Maybe 
for others they are good. Maybe we did not try to under- 
stand them or to compromise with them. After meeting 
some of them here, talking to them I begin to realize 
that our approach is no good. For us the word “Arab” 
as such is a symbol for something which is evil because 
of our education and believes. We don’t realize what 


stand behind the symbol, that they are human beings like 
us and if we change our attitude towards them, and they 
will change theirs, as a result, we can live in peace. 


The second of the students from abroad journeyed from 
Yugoslavia to Iowa. She is a graduate of the Faculty of 
Letters of Sarajevo University. She said, “Many things that 1 
learned at school might be called ‘classified errors.” She 
wrote the following paper at the time that she was a graduate 
student in English Literature at the University of lowa where 
her husband was a graduate student in Hydraulic Engineering: 


I am writing the paper to my mother, although it will 
have to wait until I get back home and explain to her 
what “all this” is about. Otherwise, she would probably 
be worried that “something” must be “wrong” with me. 
I tried to evaluate members of my family, friends and my 
relations with them in the light of general semantics, as 
much as I understood it during the course. 

I chose my mother from among the rest of the coe 
to whom I might write this, because I think that she acts 
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in terms of two-valued evaluations more than the others. 
I also have the youngest sister who is fifteen years now 
and in her letters I can discover how this orientation 
influences her growth. I am perfectly aware that if I 
wrote anything like this to my mother, she would be 
offended and unhappy, because she is doing best that she 
can; she does not know anything about general semantics, 
just a I did not know a semester ago. 

What general semantics is about? Mainly to me, it is 
the science which helps us to adjust ourselves to the 
“world” in which we live and to get most out of life: 
— relationships, attitudes toward work, “reality.” 

ost = in whatever is called ‘Western’ or “Euro- 
pean” culture, live according to the principles outlined, 
some of them for many centuries. Why do we stick to 
them, why do we perpetuate them, when in time as ours 
when the science has advanced so much they are only the 
“map”? “Territory’’ has been changed long time ago. 

We are used to two-valued judgments, things are 
either “good” or “bad,” “right” or “wrong.” The au- 
thorities of different importance assign “goodness” or 
“badness,” “correctness” or ““wrongness” of everything, 
and generations have waited for those judgments, accepted 
them without questioning. 

Medium by the help of which we relate “ourselves” 
to the ‘“‘outer world,” world “out of one’s soul,” are 
words, symbols which have been devised in a culture en- 
tirely different than ours, but they still are the only ones 
we have, and we do not show much desire to change 
them. The idea that the “word” is only a symbol, a level 
of abstracting, ‘‘labeling,’’ is strange to most, it was new 
to me until recently. “Words” are “things,” and this 
leads to many misunderstandings among people. As our 
symbols are limited, we have only one name - flower— 
we forget that violet in Iowa is not violet in Panama or 
violet in Ukraine, and with the violets it does not make 
too much difference, unless we want to be particular, but 
when we come to “Jew,’’ “Negroes,” “Capitalists,” etc. 
the grave misunderstandings start. 

We generalize, just because our language is so limited 
and when we do that we are not aware of what we do. 
I liked the article in ETC. ‘The Husbands in My Life,” 
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by M. G. Lund [XVII (1959), 80-82}, and I thought 
that it might be a very illustrative and simple example of 
what a semantically oriented person means when she or 
he speaks about “‘husband”’ in this case, or for that matter 
about anything. As our language is limited, and our per- 
ception as well, we are constantly abstracting, leaving out 
details. At this point, Korzybski’s three-dimensional dia- 
gram would be of help to show what I mean by abstract- 
ing. Very few know about it at all, and the unawareness 
of that process leads to misunderstandings. As our sens- 
ory “equipment” is limited, and that it is just think what 
the lens meant in the development of science and way of 
life. But for most people “seeing is still believing” — 
what they do not see, it does not exist for them. Very 
few realize that what they ‘‘see’”” depends entirely on their 
nervous system and on the patterns of ‘‘seeing’ and 
thinking they acquired in their homes and society. They 
are not aware that what they “‘see’’ are not the only things 
one can see. The blind do not “see” after operation ‘‘any- 
thing.” It is not enough to have the eyes opened. What 
we “‘see’” is product of the imprint of our brains and the 
things we look at. The conclusion to me would be that 
we are very limited not only with our language but with 
our nervous systems as well. That is, we should be aware 
of these shortcomings, they are ours and the persons’ we 
talk to, and we should be very tolerant. That would mean 
that we would build the society around “shared _— 
tion,” as Hayakawa writes. That is where we should start 
building relationships between individuals and between 
groups—nations, or any groups. 

There cannot be any understanding if we have to 
agree on “principles” first. We all think that we know 
our principles best, and also we “know other peoples.” 
We must observe together, “‘see’’ together and build from 
there. “Principles’’ will be the result of abstracting of the 
individuals or groups. 

Semanticists study all forms of communication, and to 
communicate is “to lead.” At least for human beings, it 
means that semanticists are busy finding ways out of our 
“quandaries.” It is enough to look at ETC. and see how 
varied the interests are. 

The problem I am concerned now is how to help the 
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child to grow up and be different in the society which 
is not semantically “healthy.” Because, I wish I could 
have learned about semantics much earlier, if I was not 
born in a family or a society which even do not recongize 
the problem. Many things that I learned at school might 
be called ‘‘classified errors,” but they are still being 
taught, my younger sister learns them, my child probably 
will also “‘get’” them neatly explained at school. 

It is hard to stop acting in a two-valued way, it takes 
time to recognize even when other people do that. It will 
take time to realize that ‘everything’ can be looked at 
from many sides, not only from two. That when we talk 
about people we talk about ‘‘ourselves,” and many other 
things which I got in this course. 


The third visitor from a foreign country was a teacher of 
home economics from Norway who had never known of a 
course in general semantics in her homeland. This is what she 
wrote to ‘a good friend in Norway. He is a School Inspector 
(Superintendent) in Primary and Secondary School and has a 
doctor's degree concentrated in Child Psychology and Edu- 


cation”: 


I have had a course in general semantics this fall 
semester, and I like to tell you a little bit about it—be- 
cause I have never heard that any such course is offered 
in our universities and colleges—and I imagine that you 
may be just as “ignorant” about general semantics as a 
subject as I was. General semantics is a study of the crea- 
tion and use of symbols. In this course we concentrated 
mainly around use of language symbols, the use of lan- 
guage—its influence on the person who uses it and on his 
listeners (he himself is the most eager listener—because 
a person speaks first and foremost to himself). We have 
been introduced to the influence language has on adjust- 
ment (and maladjustment). The importance it has for 
sanity and insanity— 

The objectives of general semantics is better com- 
munication, more effective communication—creative! 

An effective—“‘sanity-producing” language. To obtain 
this general semantics applies scientific thinking—scien- 
tific methods in daily life. Yes, you know that the main, 
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most “excellent” aspect of science is its language—it is 
based upon probability, change, and an extensional orien- 
tation. I think the basis for general semantics is the 
awareness of levels of abstraction. Without that basis it 
is difficult to speak about all the other “aspects.” 

Abstraction is a process of leaving out details. When 
you look at an object (an event) you abstract something 
from it. This something is a product of your nervous 
systemm—you see only a part and in your own way. When 
you try to describe what you saw, this will be an abstrac- 
tion of what you saw—i.e., on a higher level, the higher 
levels of abstraction, the more are left out. This notion 
of non-alness and projectiveness (to-me-ness) I think is 
one of the most important = together with the ex- 
tensional orientation. You know how the notion of all- 
ness is influencing my field; Home Economics is re- 
garded by most people as being “innate” knowledge— 
everybody is born with it and knows all about it. . . 

It is impressive how general semantics can be applied 
to many aspects of daily life—but not so surprising when 
I remember that language and symbol use go into all our 
thinking and existence. 

General semantics investigations cover the aspects of 
abstracting and use of language as I have tried to point 
out to you. It is an intergrading or interdisciplinary 
science, a science that influences all aspects of human 
living, really—because symbols and use of symbols go 
into all our life. And, of course, not a study of the indi- 
vidual as such—but in his relationship to others in home, 
family, communities, nations and international relation- 
ships. Personally I think that general semantics may be 


the remedy, and the only remedy, in political problems 
that we have today. 


The Hopefulness of “Etcetera” 


N school, and out, we learn two main sorts of things: we 

learn units of information or specific skills and we learn 

to learn. In what might fairly be called traditional courses we 

learn primarily information about specific areas of subject 

matter, such as “American History’ or “Biology,” or particu- 

lar kinds of skills or procedures, such as how to make an after- 
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dinner speech or how to solve equations. In judging the 
effectiveness of such courses, we usually look to the amount 
of information the student ends up with, or to the applause 
he gets from the average audience after the average dinner, or 
we notice if and when he still counts on his fingers after a 
year’s exposure to the wonders of algebra. 

There is, of course, some sobering second-thinking to be 
done about students who do well in such courses. There is 
something to be said for checking on them a year or so after 
they have completed a given course in order to find out 
whether they closed their minds when they closed—or sold— 
their textbooks. When learning does not stimulate continued 
learning it can bring learning to a halt. An ‘A’ received for 
“mastering” the “content” of a course in Economics, for ex- 
ample, can serve to prejudice the student against any book 
that seems different from the textbook he “mastered,” or any 
viewpoint at variance with that of the teacher who rewarded 
him with the “A.” 

A course in general semantics does ‘‘cover’’ a kind and 
amount of information, certainly, and the objective-type tests 
which I gave at the beginning and end of the semester did 
indicate that the students possessed in January some infor- 
mation about abstracting and related matters over and above 
that which they had brought with them in September. 

What seems to me to matter much more than that, how- 
ever, is that the students appear to be saying in their various 
ways that they learned to learn. Their statements are especially 
interesting and important, in fact, because of what they imply 
about what is involved in learning to learn. 


N THIS SAMPLING of statements presented above the stu- 

dents seem to be saying in effect that through their study 
of general semantics they “got outside themselves,” became 
more responsive to the world about them, gained new interests 
and a renewal of curiosity. They came to be more inclined 
to listen to other people, to be more interested in others who 
are not like themselves. They were moved to grant more 
readily the limitations of their own information, attitudes, 
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and beliefs, and for these reasons to want to know others more 
fully. In the bargain, they seemed to have gained a greater 
capacity for friendship. It is as though we come to have less 
reason to distrust and dislike other people as we come to 
doubt the completeness of the understanding of them that we 
already have. As we recognize that language tends to do our 
thinking for us, and that communication “comes between us,” 
we are less inclined to regard one another as stupid or as 
deliberately and even maliciously misleading. The more 
clearly we appreciate the communication process itself as a 
source of our difficulties in trying to get along together, the 
less likely we are to blame each other for these difficulties, 
and the more we grow in our capacities to learn from each 
other. 

Put in more comprehensive terms, the main effect of study- 
ing general semantics appears to be an increased—or unprec- 
edented—awareness of the process of abstracting and of the 
symbolic, perceptual, evaluative, and projective functions 
which this involves. The kind of relationship that results from 
increased awareness of the processes of abstracting and com- 
municating is suggested by the young wife who wrote in her 
paper, addressed to her husband, “You do a very good job at 
‘reading my filters’ and reacting to them. I try to do the same 
with you. The semanticist approaches all communication situ- 
ations in this way—he knows that he and the person he’s com- 
municating with are understanding through ‘filters’ which have 
grown as they have grown. If all people could approach each 
other with this in mind, there would be a lot less misunder- 
standing.” 

This sort of statement seems to differ from a mere New 
Year's resolution in the sense of method, as well as purpose, 
which it implies. 

It is not to be missed that all of the students from foreign 
countries expressed reactions to the course on the level of 
international problems. It appears to me highly significant 
that a Jew from Israel said, when asked how the course in 
general semantics had affected him, ‘I changed my mind for 
the Arab problem. Remember what we used to say that an 
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‘Arab is no good’ and that’s all. This was a very general 
statement which as a matter of fact did not mean a damn 
thing. Maybe we did not try to understand them or to com- 
promise with them. For us the word ‘Arab’ as such is a symbol 
for something which is evil because of our education and 
believes. We don’t realize what stands behind the symbol, that 
they are human beings like us and if we change our attitude 
towards them, and they will change theirs, as a result, we can 
live in peace.” I only wish there had been a young man from 
Egypt or Saudi Arabia in the class! 

My eyes settled for a thoughtful while on each word as I 
read, in the paper written by the lady from Yugoslavia, “We 
forget that violet in Iowa is not violet in Panama or violet in 
Ukraine, and with the violets it does not make too much 
difference, unless we want to be particular, but when we come 
to ‘Jews,’ ‘Negroes,’ ‘Capitalists,’ etc., the grave misunder- 
standings start.” 

I was slightly startled—and seriously impressed too—by 
the sentiment of the home economics teacher from Norway: 
“Personally I think that general semantics may be the remedy, 
and the only remedy, in political problems that we have 
today.” 

These are data that can hardly be reduced to means, stand- 
ard deviations, or correlation coefficients, but they are not the 
less important, it seems to me, for that. In deciding to share 
them with the readers of ETC., I have weighed the possibility 
that some might be disposed to interpret the students’ state- 
ments as testimonials. Prolonged consideration of this possi- 
bility—and of the statements themselves—has left me with 
the conviction that their value as data relevant to the serious 
purposes of educators and thoughtful citizens argues in favor 
of their publication. 

They are data, I think, which add by so much to the source 
of hope for the future. They seem to imply long-term rather 
than fleeting effects of the study of general semantics. This 
prospect is consistent with past experience as represented by 
the number of former students who have ended up teaching 
general semantics themselves, or who reflect in other sorts of 
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obvious and subtle ways in their work and personal day-to-day 
living the apparently continuing influence of a general seman- 
tics orientation. 

The aroused curiosity and broadened sensitivities reflected 
in the student’s comments seem particularly promising of con- 
tinuing effects. Such effects are intimated by the student, not 
quoted above, who wrote, “General semanticists also encour- 
age a greater intake of symbols—more languages. The more 
we can talk about, the more we can observe, the fuller the 
life we lead. In addition, the more languages we have, the 
more we can understand what others who use the languages 
are thinking and why their values are what they are. I’m not 
talking only about foreign languages, but also the languages 
of chemistry, physics, psychology, etc.”’ 

And there was the student who said, “I listen more, and 
better, too.’” Another: “I believe this course in general seman- 
tics has tended to make me more flexible.” Another: “In the 
past whenever thinking about ‘needing to change my ways’ 
I've always felt very threatened . . . but now I feel like work- 
ing on changing myself, simply because it will make me more 
productive, efficient, and generally happy.’ Still another: 
“Semantics has certainly played a strong part in opening up 
new interests, just because it has made me more aware of the 
necessity of having shared perceptions.” 

All of which leads to the peculiarly apt conclusion pro- 
vided for this report by the student who summed up her 
semester's reactions by saying, as she stepped briskly into the 
future, ‘The main thing about general semantics is etc.!” 





SYNCOPATION 


RELLA LOSSY * 


colors 
are qualities 
and blue 
to you 
is not blue 
in relation to 
what i see 


occasionally 
LIKE NOW 
the rain runs 
through the redwood cones 
and i can see 
the spray lunge 
at the panes 
and then 
below 
there is the blue 
i see 
a fabric 
and an entity 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 
the radio 
and mozart 
and birds in the hidden trees 
but also 


* Mrs. Lossy teaches high school English in Martinez, California. 
Although this is her first contribution to ETC., her poetry has previ- 
ously appeared in Occident, Western Review, and Views. 
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five or maybe 
six pale yellows 
set before this blue 


transparent daffodils 


and so 
their green stems 
let the blue pass through 
and then 
you see 
this blue 
is not the same 
TO YOU 
as now 
TODAY 


it is to me 





EXPECTANCY SET 
AND “POLTERGEIST” 
PHENOMENA 


ARTHUR HASTINGS * 
STANLEY KRIPPNER * 


| spice pa SET is one aspect of human behavior in which 
general semanticists have taken a vital interest. It fre- 
quently affects the connotative meaning a person gives a word 
or an event. It may lead towards an accurate word-referent, 
symbol-object relationship, or it may lead to a gross diverg- 
ence between “map” and “territory.” 

It is apparent that the organism does not assimilate ex- 
perience haphazardly. Nor do living creatures respond to 


stimuli in a chaotic manner. Rather, we find that perceptual 
processes are highly organized. Stimuli are organized not 
only so that they ‘fit in’’ with one another, but also so that 
they “fit” the requirements of the perceiver’s ongoing ac- 
tivity—what he is thinking, feeling, trying to do. Krech and 
Crutchfield state that 


The perceiver’s state as he encounters a given stimulus- 
pattern is never completely “neutral.” He brings to the 
situation various readinesses and expectations that help 
govern the manner in which the stimuli are perceived and 
organized. In a word, he is set to perceive something 
more or less specific. 


By “‘set,” then, we refer to the readiness of the organism 
to make a particular response. Various types of set may be 


* Mr. Hastings teaches in the Department of Speech and Theater, 
University of Nevada; Dr. Krippner is director of the Reading Clinic 
at Kent State University in Ohio. Their paper was read at the Inter- 
national Conference on General Semantics in Honolulu, August 1960. 

1 David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, Elements of Psychology 
(New York, 1958), p. 96. 
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observed: motor set (in which the person is ready for a par- 
ticular action of his muscles), perceptual set (a readiness for 
a particular organization of perceptual stimuli), and mental set 
(a readiness for particular thought processes). 

A runner on his mark, set to sprint at the shot of a gun, 
demonstrates motor set. A New England visitor to Mississippi 
may ‘expect the word “beans” upon hearing the words “pork 
and . . .” When his southern host says “pork and greens” 
instead, the New Englander may actually mistake the word 
for “beans” because his perceptual set is so strong. 

Mental set was demonstrated innumerable times in the 
recent political campaigns. A fervent Democrat listened to 
a speech by Vice President Nixon with a far different set 
than a partisan Republican. Each turned on his television set 
expecting a specific personal reaction and, in most cases, the 
different expectancies were confirmed. 

Set, then, may make us expect certain general or specific 
events. It may get us ready for particular actions, for par- 
ticular thought processes, or to organize incoming material 
in particular ways. Set is based on our past experience and 
our present personality structure—our needs, emotions, atti- 
tudes, and values. Set is useful in getting us prepared for 
certain stimuli; but if the set is strong and inflexible, it may 
make us misinterpret events in the world about us. 

The athlete expecting a gun to fire momentarily may make 
a false start if a bystander swats a mosquito. Under other 
conditions, this sound would not be mistaken for the report 
of a pistol, but the present needs and attitudes of the runner 
bring about a vivid expectancy set which brings about mis- 
interpretation. 

“Expectancy” occurs in motor set, in perceptual set, and 
in mental set. It occurs when one commits himself to a par- 
ticular theory or hypothesis and then responds to events in 
terms of that theory. 

Korzybski often cited the example of a boy who did not 
get up in the morning. His parents concluded that the boy 
was lazy, and they read this inference into every new action 
of the boy. This distorted their perception of the situation 
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and conditions became worse. A psychiatrist was finally called 
in and diagnosed the boy as being mentally ill. Treatment was 
given on this basis and the situation improved. 


THER EXAMPLES of expectancy set come readily to mind. 

We all know the stereotyped hypochondriac who reads 
the medical dictionary and then “discovers” that she has the 
symptoms of a dread disease. She is interpreting her bodily 
sensations to fit and confirm a theory. We recall the story of 
one woman who came into a doctor's office and announced 
that she had Hassenpfeffers Syndrome. “Nonsense,” said the 
doctor. ““You wouldn't know it if you had it.” She replied, 
“My symptoms exactly!” There is no more extreme example 
of expectancy set. 

A clear example of expectancy set is that of the paranoid. 
Everything is interpreted to fit and confirm his delusions of 
persecution. If you criticize him, this confirms his theory. If 
you compliment him, you arouse his suspicions because this 
“proves” you are concealing your intentions. 

In all these cases, the person has interpreted events in the 
light of his expectancy. Each occurrence seems to confirm and 
establish his theory. The search for alternative hypotheses is 
blocked. Objective evaluation of events has been stifled. The 
optimal solution is, therefore, rarely discovered. 

The danger of this type of behavior becomes obvious. It 
leads to misevaluations of events, incorrect inferences, mis- 
interpretations, and unrealistic behavior. It is a prime ex- 
ample of intensional orientation, of responding to words 
instead of things. 


(Oo sHOW the effect of expectancy set we would like to 
focus on one particularly interesting situation, that of 
“haunted houses.” More specifically, this may be termed 
“poltergeist phenomena.” The term “poltergeist” originated 
in Germany and literally means “noisy ghost.” Disturbances 
attributed to these agents are usually of a rowdy variety. 
During the past few years, several cases of “‘poltergeist phe- 
nomena” have periodically received extensive radio and tele- 
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vision publicity in the United States. In Baltimore, recently, 
a sugar bowl was said to have jumped into a chandelier. In 
Long Island, a statue of the Virgin Mary was reported to 
have bounced across the room. From Iowa came reports of 
a self-propelled rocking chair and a keg of nails which 
hopped down a flight of stairs. A well-known television 
personality was disturbed by odd noises and strange “rap- 
pings” in his home. With each of these incidents occurred 
other mysterious happenings. And in addition to these four 
cases, the authors are aware of several others which, fortu- 
nately for the families involved, never received the attention 
of the press. 

In each of these four cases, the events were termed ‘ 
explicable,” and a common recourse was to blame ‘ ear 
or supernatural agencies. The average person may not ordi- 
narily believe in ghosts, but he often seems willing to accept 
“mysterious forces” as an explanation for poltergeist phe- 
nomena even when alternate explanations are possible. 

Serious investigators of these happenings cite varied ex- 
planations. G. W. Lambert has reviewed reports of polter- 
geist phenomena from 1184 A.D. to the present.? His feeling 
is that many incidents can be accounted for by physical causes: 
subterranean rivers, tidal patterns, geological factors, shifts 
in the house foundation, and climate changes. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists are often interested in 
these incidents. A Jungian acquaintance of ours, for example, 
believes than any psychic force involved comes not from 
“spirits” but from the unconscious mind of the occupant him- 
self. He feels that each case should be analyzed symbolically. 
For example, a girl who is consistently thrown out of bed 
may have a history of sexual repression. 

Such writers as J. G. Pratt and W. G. Roll find that a clever 
prankster (often a young member of the family) is frequently 
responsible, but the possibility of “psychokinesis’” is not dis- 
missed in some cases. (Psychokinesis, popularly referred to 
as “mind influencing matter,” is defined by parapsychologists 


2G. W. Lambert, “Poltergeists: A Physical Theory,” Journal of 
the Society of Psychical Research, XX XVIII (1955), 49-71. 
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as the direct influence exerted on a physical system by a sub- 
ject without any known intermediate physical energy or instru- 
mentation. )® 


Lh sp the past year the authors have had the opportunity 
to investigate thoroughly the site of a recent series of 
disturbances. In so doing, they were struck by the important 
role played by expectancy set. Not only were the occupants 
victims of expectancy set but it seemed to pervade the thoughts 
and actions of their relatives, their neighbors, and even the 
visiting reporters and curiosity-seekers. 

The house under investigation may be referred to as the 
Otto Bremer house, which is located near a small town we 
shall call Westburg. Situated at the end of a narrow farm 
road, the Bremer house is surrounded by large bluffs and 
hills. Strange rock formations and eroded gullies caused the 
local police chief to comment that “the whole hillside looks 
like it could be haunted.” 

The Bremers are an elderly couple. Otto Bremer is 83, 
his wife is 77. At the time of the disturbances, Mr. Bremer 
was bedridden with a broken hip, and his grandson, Marvin 
(16 years old), had been sent to stay with the couple. The 
three were asleep at the time of the first incident. Suddenly a 
loud noise was heard overhead. Marvin, according to Mrs. 
Bremer, “got a face full of dust and turned on the lights.” A 
black, soot-like substance had settled over the room. 

Although the Bremers could not explain this event satis- 
factorily, there was no great alarm until three weeks later. 
Within the space of two days, a glass of water landed on Mrs. 
Bremer’s head, an egg flew across the room, a flower-stand 
crashed to the floor, more loud noises were heard, and a re- 
frigerator toppled over. 

The refrigerator disturbance caused the Bremers to leave 
the house and seek refuge with relatives in Westburg. As 
Otto Bremer told the authors, “I didn’t know what would 
have happened next; if I stayed I would probably be dead by 
now.” 

5 J. G. Pratt and W. G. Roll, “The Seaford Disturbances,” Journal 
of Parapsychology, XXII (1958). 
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Subsequent happenings included additional noises, a stick 
which flew through a closed window, and a “rising” mattress 
which threw a 265-pound sailor out of Otto Bremer's bed. The 
county sheriff inspected the house; a bottle crashed at his feet, 
and he immediately ordered the building closed and locked. 

The sheriff made an exception to his order in the case of 
two university physics professors who investigated the area 
with an ion counter, an oscilloscope, a Gieger counter, and 
an argon radiation counter. They found only “normal residual 
radiation” and no indication of either cracks in the bedrock 
or erratic vibrations. Sociology students from another nearby 
university spent the night in the house but found nothing un- 
usual, The house’s foundations were checked and found to 
be solid. 


ADIO STATIONS, television mewscasters, local weeklies, 

dailies, and Newsweek magazine publicized the events, 
distorted the happenings, and spurred thousands of curiosity- 
seekers to break into the farmhouse to go “spook-hunting.” 
A few weeks later, the disturbances ceased and the crowds 
dwindled. 

Yet, after all the attention, investigation, and testing, no 
satisfactory explanation was found. And the fact that no 
explanation was given served to reinforce the theory that the 
events were supernatural, “ghostly,” or at least very mysterious 
and inexplicable. This was the situation found by the authors 
at the beginning of the investigation. However, after observ- 
ing the total situation and interviewing those connected with 
the disturbances, we hypothesized a natural chain of events 
which can reasonably account for the happenings. Our theory 
explains the events as the result of natural accidents, misin- 
terpretations of normal events, and direct intervention by the 
grandson. 

This explanation eliminates the need for supernatural 
forces and, furthermore, is a reasonable theory. Why did not 
the other investigators arrive at a similar theory? One reason 
is the strong influence of expectancy set which distorted the 
events into a pattern which strongly suggested supernatural 
forces to them. 
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Because of expectancy set and other factors the descriptions 
of the events were distorted as well as their evaluations. The 
throngs of outsiders, the townspeople, the reporters, and the 
Bremers themselves seem to have overlooked three important 
items: 


e All the events which occurred while the Bremers were 

still in the house happened either in the dark or in 
another room. Nothing occurred where it could be 
seen, yet no newspaper mentions this fact. 
The 16-year-old grandson, Marvin Bremer, was pres- 
ent during each A the events, except at the time of the 
refrigerator incident. During that incident he was not 
with his grandparents but was nearby. 


After the Bremers vacated the premises, there is no 
event that would have attracted undue attention had 
the observers not been expecting something unnatural 
to happen. 

The first incidents in the house seem clearly the results of 
practical jokes by the grandson. His motivation is under- 
standable. When his grandfather was disabled with a broken 
hip, Marvin was sent over as a combination caretaker-valet. 
This role was not to the liking of the carefree adolescent who 
had quit high school and who, according to the neighbors, 
spent his time “tearing around in an old Ford.” 

The first disturbance was possibly a small explosion in 
the woodburning stove which caused soot to fall over the 
room. After this happened, references could have been made 
to the “strange happening.” Supernatural explanations might 
at least have been discussed because the grandson’s father, 
Kurt Bremer, is a hard-working farmer who has done some 
water-witching or dowsing on the side. We may assume that 
this event was a natural accident, one which may have given 
the grandson an idea. 

Three weeks later the main series of disturbances began. 
Early in the evening a wooden flowerpot pedestal fell to the 
floor while the lights were out. Perhaps this was an accident; 
perhaps Marvin caused it. In any event, there was discussion 
of the strange circumstances surrounding the event. 
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From all that can be determined, the Bremers were 
definitely expecting “strange occurrences” by this time. Later 
that evening, while the room was dark and while Marvin was 
present, a tumbler of water which had been sitting on the 
stove suddenly landed on Mrs. Bremet’s head. To an out- 
side observer it is obvious that Marvin could easily have tossed 
the glass at his grandmother, but apparently this was not 
looked upon as even a likely possibility. Instead, Kurt Bremer 
(Otto Bremer’s son and Marvin's father) was sent for. 
Suspecting “vibrations” of some sort, he balanced an egg on 
a lamp chimney. After two hours of fruitless waiting, Kurt 
Bremer left the house. At this point Marvin suggested “turn- 
ing off the lights to see what would happen.”” The lights were 
turned off, a “splat” was heard, and remnants of the broken 
egg were found on the door. 


NCE AGAIN, an outside observer would have suspected 

some logical connection between Marvin, his suggestion, 
and the broken egg. But the expectancy of non-human inter- 
vention was so strong that this was overlooked. It is here that 
the factors of past experience and current emotional feelings 
come into play. The elderly couple was expecting the ‘“‘un- 
explainable” on the basis of their past experiences with the 
explosion, the flower-stand, and the tumbler. Emotionally 
attached to their grandson, they would probably have preferred 
any other coherent explanation than that of his intervention. 
In their comments to the investigators, the possible complicity 
of the grandson was never mentioned although they freely 
offered half a dozen other sensible or far-fetched theories. 

The following day there were additional noises on the 
roof. Although they were described as “sounding like fire- 
crackers,” the elderly couple did not admit that they could, 
in reality, have been firecrackers. 

Late that afternoon, Marvin left to go up the road “for 
the mail.” A few minutes later a crash was heard. As Mrs. 
Bremer is hard-of-hearing (and as her husband was bed- 
ridden) it took several minutes to determine the location of 
the noise. When Mrs. Bremer entered the milk-separating 
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room, she found that the refrigerator had fallen over on the 
floor. 

The small refrigerator had been disconnected and filled 
with empty jars and dishes. It was sitting near a door, and 
Kurt Bremer told us that “it could have been pushed over 
with one hand.” The door from the outside to the milk- 
separating room, usually closed, was found open. A polter- 
geist would not have to open a door to get in or out, but no- 
body seemed to think of this. 

After this incident the Bremers were alarmed and upset. 
That night they left the home in which they had spent all 
their married years, the house that Otto Bremer had helped to 
build when he was a boy. 

To some of the neighbors, however, the grandson was a 
likely suspect, mainly “on general principles.” 

To one who tries to follow the natural order of the facts, 
rather than the inferences, it seems highly probable that Mar- 
vin was responsible for most of the events. 

Unfortunately, the authors could not ask Marvin to submit 


to a lie-detector test or even ask him point-blank if he had 
been involved in the incidents. When we met Marvin he was 
dressed in tight Levis and black motorcycle jacket. His dark 
hair was arranged into sideburns and covered with a motor- 
cycle cap. After he had answered in a perfunctory way some 
of our preliminary questions, Marvin jumped into his Ford 
and disappeared for the rest of the day. 


UBSEQUENT events happened in the presence of visitors 
who had apparently entered the Bremer farmhouse with 
a similar set. Kurt Bremer and some friends were in the 
house when a stick flew through the window, leaving a pile of 
shattered glass in its wake. Ordinarily, this would have been 
blamed on a mischievous child or a prankster. But on this day, 
the “ghost”’ hypothesis was running rampant and the incident 
was recorded as another “‘strang happening.” Kurt Bremer said 
to us, “It might have been a prankster, but you never can 
tol, . 28” 
The county sheriff was called in and was accompanied by 
several reporters. After a bottle fell to the floor, the reporters 
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accused each other of tossing it into the air. These accusations 
are not reported in the newspapers, and the situation was just 
strange enough to convince the sheriff that the house should 
be closed. 

In regard to the newspapers, it was clear the reporters were 
after stories, not facts. One newspaper story read, in part: 


Some of the “goings-on” reported by the Bremer family 
and others include chairs, eggs, and refrigerators tipping 
over spontaneously, dishes, glassware, and eggs leaping 
about the room, and mysterious noises which leave a coat- 
ing of dust in their wake. 


These events are described in the plural although only one 
egg, only one refrigerator, and only one coating of dust was 
involved. The dishes and glassware fell from the refrigerator 
and did not “leap about the room.” 

Later in the week, after the Bremers moved out, a group of 
several neighbors stayed overnight in the house. One of the 
group, a 265-pound sailor, left his friends to lie down on 
Otto Bremer’s bed. Later, as he described it, the mattress 
rose up and threw him onto the floor. The periodicals and 
newscasters made a great issue of the jumping mattress, but 
none of the stories revealed that he had gone to bed after a 
few beers. 

Aside from the beer, he was affected by a powerful expect- 
ancy set. On any other night, if he found himself on the floor, 
he would have blamed it on a nightmare, on stumbling out 
of bed in his sleep, or on Marvin Bremer who was present. 
Not so on this occasion. It was the mattress which rose like 
a Zepplin and hurled him to the floor. To saner souls, how- 
” ever, it is apparent that the spirits were inside the sailor, not 
inside the mattress. 


_ FEELING of the authors is that the hypothesis of ex- 
pectancy set may explain many of the other poltergeist 
cases which have been reported. A natural, but rare, event 
might demand explanation. If an easy explanation is not 
found, talk may turn to “spooks.” Once this theory is ac- 
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cepted, or even seriously discussed, later events may be inter- 
preted in this light and reinforce the theory. 

For example, we can see that even minor incidents in the 
Bremer case were recorded as “eerie” and “unnatural.” A 
photographer's flash bulbs refused to operate in the farmhouse 
at first try; a large rock was found split open in back of the 
house; television cameramen developed their films of the 
house only to find them blank. These were all reported to us 
as evidence that occult forces were at work. Yet they never 
would have been given a second thought in a different con- 
text—a setting where there was no talk of poltergeisten (and, 
perhaps, where the very physical surroundings of boulders, 
jagged rocks, and mist-steeped hills were less ominous). 

The conclusions of our investigation were in terms of prac- 
tical jokes, accidental events, and misinterpretations. The 
spoor of the “spook” led, we might say, to a ghost of the 
mind, a ghost we have termed expectancy set. It caused people 
to misevaluate, to distort, to mis-perceive events. At almost 
any time a correct evaluation could have been made from the 
facts available. The set was so pervading that this was never 


done and, as a result, the “Bremer spook house” became 
famous. 


AS A FINAL COMMENT, it is only fair to point out that the 
supposedly detached observers may have biases, preju- 
dices, or sets of their own which close their minds to certain 
hypotheses or make others especially attractive. The news- 
paper reporter, for example, may interpret all happenings in 
terms of what will make a sensational story instead of investi- 
gating to get an accurate description of the facts. 

The geologist may head for the rocks and check for tremors 
and faults. The architect may check the foundations of the 
house. The psychiatrist may suspect hallucinations and in- 
vestigate for signs of mental illness. The authors received 
a letter from one lady who firmly insisted that the disturbances 
could be attributable only to Satan. 

Even a general semanticist or a perceptive scientific observer 
has biases and sets in investigating a situation. But we would 
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hope that the biases are not toward intensional thinking but 
are toward methods of observation and inference which con- 
tribute to proper evaluations, sound inferences, and mature 
judgments. 


oe WE LEAVE the importance and the insidiousness of 
expectancy set, we suggest that you perform a simple 
experiment. While walking home some dark evening, imagine 
that you are being followed. You will begin to notice noises 
behind you, sounds from bushes alongside your path, and 
dogs which suddenly begin barking at shadows in back of 
you. The faster you walk, the worse it gets. 

Or try another experiment. The next time your house or 
apartment is free of guests or family, and when you return 
home late at night (alone), let yourself imagine that you left 
the door unlocked. Imagine that a dangerous criminal has 
been reported in the vicinity. If these conditions can be 
imagined, things will be noticed that would never have been 
apparent otherwise. A magazine will be out of place; a 
drawer will be open. The sofa will have a dent in its cushion 
as if it had recently been occupied. The longer you listen 
and the greater your expectancy set, the more varied noises you 
will be able to hear. 

Shakespeare summarizes the effects of expectancy set when 
he writes: 
Oft’ in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easily is a bush supposed a bear. 
—A Midsummer Night’s Dream 





THE CONFORMIST 


WILLIAM SIDEN * 


T ITS BEST, conformity is an invisible arm 
Thrown protectively across my shoulders, 
Linking me to others of my kind. 


In return for this comforting link, 
It is only fair that I make certain concessions: 


Like wearing an endless succession of suits I don’t like 
In cuts and colors that are unbecoming to me; 

Like buying, before I need them, new cars 

Which are too large for my garage; 

Like voting, if I vote at all, 

By rubberstamping my ballot. 


These concessions—and others I might mention— 
Are they too great a price to pay 

For a sense-of-belonging? 

I think not. 


Yet, more and more, 
I find I whirl like a weather vane 
Before the winds of popular opinion ; 
Or, often as not, I become a chameleon, 
Adopting protective coloring 
In order not to stand out 
Against a mediocre background. 


(Question: What is the color of mediocre? 
Ocher, perhaps? Any artist will tell you 


* Free-lance writer and public relations man, Mr. Siden lives in 
San Francisco. 
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Ocher is a shade of yellow.) 

Of late I have a recurrent nightmare. 

It seems I am standing in a dusty town square; 
The sun is thundering down upon 

The answering thunder 

Of a mob that mills about and howls 

For a certain prisoner's blood. 

I believe the man to be innocent of any crime; 
It remains only for me to speak... 


But suddenly, 
My friends, my neighbors, my townsmen— 
Sensing doubt—begin to glare mistrust at me. 
To avoid the indictment of their eyes, 
I join their brainless screaming— 
Indeed, I outdo them: 
“Crucify him!” I cry, “Crucify 
The guilty bastard!” 
I cry this, privately hoping 
That Heaven will not hear me. 


From this fantasy I waken weeping. 
(And any artist will tell you— 
Ocher is a shade of yellow.) 





¢ DISCUSSION ° 


EVERY DAFFODIL HAS EIGHT LETTERS 
L. BASIL SLOBODKIN * 


I A MODERN university there is a general impression among 
the empirical scientists that the truly profound and rich 
minds on the faculty are the men in such areas as literary 
criticism and art. These men are in a position not only to 
read, but to analyze and criticize the words which are gen- 
erally conceded to be the central core of our civilization. The 
average entomologist, for example, would make no pretense to 
full comprehension of any nontechnical modern author (even 
a colleague like Nabokov). My awe of the true scholar has 
been considerably reduced by a series of incidents. 

The first occurred when a Keats scholar was at my home 
early in June, and I was forcing him to look at my peonies. 
I have only six plants and only two of those were blooming 
properly, but being a third-generation apartment dweller with 
a brand new house and garden, I was very happy with them. 
My friend made polite, appreciative noises, then cupped his 
hand over a partially opened bud and said, “That must be 
what Keats meant by a globed peony.” Apparently he had 
never before been introduced to a peony by name. Moved by 
proprietary pride, morbid curiosity, and delight at finding 
someone even more ignorant than myself, I dragged the Keats 
scholar through my garden while we went through the names 
of flowers and certain .abtle botanical distinctions: for ex- 
ample, the difference between gladiolus and iris, day lilies and 
calla likes, and why a jack-in-the-pulpit is more similar to a 
calla lily than to a trillium. I discovered that my victim, after 
spending nine years studying English Romantic literature and 


* Department of Zoology, University of Michigan. 
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living four years in a flower-infested midwestern university 
town, was quite certain of the identity of tulips but did not 
know the names of any other growing flowers. I am sure he 
would have spotted roses if they had been in bloom, but a six- 
foot bush full of leaves was invisible to him. He told me that 
the man under whom he did his Ph.D. research, in one of the 
New York universities, did not know a daffodil by sight, which 
is startling since they are prominently displayed at the flower 
stands in the IRT shuttle every spring (in fact, I remember 
that a fifteen-cent bunch was the cheapest and safest way to 
get through Mother's Day). 

My friend was not alone. In Gide’s journal entry for June 
4, 1931, occurs the following: ‘Charlie DuBos, translating 
with Elisabeth Van Rysselberghe a passage from Keats’ cor- 
respondence which concerned snails’ horns, was astonished and 
asked her on what part of the body snails had horns and con- 
fessed that he thought he had never seen snails.” 


oe the background of our walk around the garden, 


certain other events took on new meaning. Three years 
ago, a mediocre young poet was reading his work to a gradu- 
ate zoology student, a senior professor of zoology, and me. 
One poem centered on the words “ambiguous worm.” I had 
read enough Freud to leave well enough alone, but the gradu- 
ate student finally asked what was meant by “ambiguous 
worm.” We were then told that since worms do not have 
any definite front or hind end, they are ambiguous in the sense 
of not knowing in which direction to travel. My three-year- 
old twins have watched worms long enough to know better, 
but note that I am still so shaken that I have used this subter- 
fuge to make sure that the reader knows better. Both for the 
Keats scholar and for the poet, words had lost their point of 
reference. Conversely, the scholars occasionally insist that a 
point of reference be supplied for a word, regardless of 
whether the word has a meaning or not. For example, I re- 
ceived an evening phone call from a medievalist: ‘What is 
a dark-colored bird that swims under the water?” She had 
found a reference to it in a fourteenth-century Hebrew manu- 
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script. I offered five possibilities, but pointed out that no one 
can be certain of such a reference, particularly in an old 
manuscript. She hung up in disgust, giving me the impression 
that the next time she wished information she would call a 
good zoologist. If there is a name for a bird, there must be a 
bird corresponding to the name. 

Scholars seem to have the further difficulty that a scientific 
name is meaningless to them, but a common name has meaning 
primarily because it sounds like another word that they can 
spell. For example, occasionally I am asked by non-zoologists 
what kind of animals I work with, a question not asked by zo- 
ologists, because they do not care. The question is straightfor- 
ward enough but leads to embarrassment. I give a correct an- 
swer: “Daphnia.” They say, “What?” and I mumble something 
about their being very small cousins to the lobster, and that 
they've probably never seen them. This answer seems to upset 
them, and the next question is, ““Doesn’t it have an ordinary 
name?” and I say, ‘‘No,” and everything is fine except when 
my wife is listening, because she tells them that the common 
name is ‘water flea.” Depending on the gathering, people 
either look guilty, or they giggle and make jokes about itching. 
The people who feel enlightened by being given the common 
mame “‘water flea” have generally never been close to a real 
live flea, certainly not close enough to distinguish it from a 
louse, a bug, or a beetle. 

What is spoken of as the “common name” for most ani- 
mals is simply a non-Latin technical name having no more 
reality or content, without the actual visualization of the 
organism to which it applies, than does the Latin name. They 
can have no meaning to our scholars who live in a world in- 
habited by men, dogs, cats, animals (which are furry things 
that are wild and usually noble), birds, fish, and bugs (which 
are small and have no insides). The bugs are a nuisance, ex- 
cept for the butterflies which flutter and grow from cater- 
pillars. All other bugs, including water fleas, itch. 

Phoenix, witch, and mermaid were empty words until they 
were filled by poets. Whether urbanization or Marx can be 
blamed is not for me to tell, but daisy, cricket, and peony have 
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been emptied by our scholars and are now simply sounds. In 
a sense, however, they are useful for scholarship. For example, 
there is no need to know what a larkspur looks like to tell 
how often the word /arkspur was written by a dead English- 
man. A reference to the “strong sweet smell of bloodroot” 
may be grammatically correct, but in our day it is not a good 
image. Proper images can exist only if words and things stay 
together. 


SEMANTIC BLOOD 


Lying here 

I know that meanings 
flow freely 

through my arteries 
veins 

capillaries 

striped muscles 
smooth muscles 
nerve endings 

hair roots 

nail beds 

spongy tissue 

but mostly 

through their origins 
mostly 

through my bones. 


Louis J. CANTONE 


College of Education 
Wayne State University 





e BOOK REVIEWS -s 


Advertising vs. Proper Evaluation 


REALITY IN ADVERTISING, by Rosser Reeves. New York: 
Knopf, 1961. 154 pp. $3.95. 


OSSER REEVES, who is chairman of the board of Ted Bates 
and Company (a notoriously aggressive New York ad- 
vertising agency), goes on the traditional assumption that ad- 
vertising is ‘salesmanship in print.” With this assumption, 
he takes the wind out of the sails of many pretentious cam- 
paigns and delusions of grandeur in the advertising profession. 
Concerned with “penetration” (what people remember of a 
campaign) and with “usage pull’ (the degree to which people 
have demonstrably been influenced by it) as revealed through 
customer research, Mr. Reeves will undoubtedly persuade many 
readers of the vanity of succumbing to whims and private no- 
tions in the planning of advertising campaigns. (And per- 
haps, too, of the vanity of retaining any agency other than 
Ted Bates and Company.) 

The purpose of advertising is to sell. But other motives 
get involved, so that often the primary purpose is forgotten. 
Reeves tells the story of an advertising magazine that “asked 
the creative people of twenty-five top agencies to pick the 
three worst TV commercials of the past several years. These 
men and women picked (out of three) two of the most dra- 
matically successful commercials of the past twenty years. One 
had introduced a new product, and in just 18 months had 
swept aside all competition. . . . The second commercial, in 
another field, had done almost the same thing.” Reeves de- 
plores the way in which creative people, obsessed with artistic 
originality, lose sight of the basic aim of advertising. 

The results of this “three worst commercials” contest point 
up, it seems to me, an inescapable dilemma of the advertising 
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profession—one that Reeves does not discuss. Are not many 
many good advertising artists people who started out to be 
Winslow Homers, Cézannes, Van Goghs? Is not many a good 
copywriter someone who once aspired to be a poet or a novel- 
ist? Don’t many creative people harbor a hope that some day 
they will be able to get out of advertising, so that they may 
dedicate themselves to art, freed from commercial responsi- 
bilities? Inevitably, many of them remain artists at heart rather 
than “salesmen in print’—or, if not artists, at least strong 
advocates of good taste. Hence their condemnation of cam- 
paigns which, though successful in selling, are in bad taste. 

It may be unrealistic of these creative people to remain 
advocates of good taste while staying in advertising, as Reeves 
charges. But wouldn't it be a disaster for the profession if they 
stopped, and became salesmen pure and simple? Of course 
an abstract painting by William Baziotes is almost hopelessly 
uncommunicative; but perhaps the occasional chance to put 
something like this into their ads helps to reconcile them to 
their profession. Reeves worries in this book only about the 
way in which this artist-or-salesman ambivalence results in a 
waste of the client’s money. I would have liked to see him 
worry a little about its effect on the artist and writer. Further- 
more, to come back to the author’s own frame of reference, is 
it not true that, while the immediate impact on sales of the 
“advanced” and “‘experimental’’ campaigns may be small or 
negligible, they are extremely influential in bringing about 
those changes in public taste which, in the long run, are “good 
for business”’? 


T THE HEART of the book, however, there is a serious 
logical contradiction. In his chapter on the “deceptive 
differential,” Reeves writes that, “A campaign which stresses 
a miniscule difference, which the consumer cannot observe, in 
actual practice, also accelerates the destruction of the product. 
Such a campaign again increases the frequence with which the 
consumer observes the absence of the claim” (p. 61). “This 
is idea bankruptcy, leading to distortion, exaggeration, fake 
claims, and hucksterism that have given all advertising a bad 
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name” (p. 60). Against this deceptive differential stand, the 
author says, ‘180,000,000 consumers who can and do police 
it right at the check-out counter’”” (p. 61). From the author's 
mention of specific products as well as from his hypothetical 
example of the new breakfast food (p. 147), it is clear that 
he wishes to distinguish between a genuine differential (a dif- 
ferential that is truly advantageous to the consumer) and a 
deceptive differential (a difference, or an imaginary difference, 
that is said to be advantageous to the consumer, but is not). 

Nevertheless, Reeves cites with vast admiration, as models 
for other advertising men to emulate, phenomenally successful 
campaigns employing what are clearly ‘deceptive differentials” 
according to his own definition—and admission! Here are his 
examples of ‘‘great’’ campaigns, along with his own comment 
on their “truth”: “OUR BOTTLES ARE WASHED WITH 
LIVE STEAM” (“His client protested that every other brewery 
did the same”); “IT’S TOASTED” (‘‘So, indeed, is every 
other cigarette’); “GETS RID OF FILM ON TEETH” 
(So, indeed, does every other toothpaste’) ; “STOPS HALI- 
TOSIS” (“Dozens of other mouthwashes stop halitosis’’) ; 
“STOPS B.O.” (“‘All soaps stop body odor’) (pp. 55-57). 

Where does this leave the author's assertion that ‘‘the 
better product, advertised equally, will win in the long run”? 
His own evidence indicates an entirely different conclusion, 
namely, that, given a number of similar products, the one that 
is advertised with the most ingeniously contrived deceptive 
differential will clobber all others in the marketplace. And 
the 180,000,000 consumers policing this operation at the 
check-out counter do nothing of the kind, because enough of 
them are led to believe that the bottles of one brewery are 
“washed with live steam,” and that others’ bottles are not. 
(This is known in the industry as “truth in advertising.’’) 
I am reminded of the famous lines from William Blake: 


A truth that’s told with bad intent 
Beats all the lies you can invent. 


Other parts of Reeves’ evidence show clearly that a genuine 
product differential will also succeed in the marketplace, and 
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that it is one of the functions of advertising to call attention 
to improved and new products. But he might have added that 
the frequency of occurrence of deceptive differentials induces 
widespread scepticism as to the genuineness of genuine dif- 
ferentials. 

The author disapproves of ‘‘the distortion, exaggeration, 
fake claims, and hucksterism that have given all advertising 
a bad name.” But almost all the examples he cites of excel- 
lence or “‘reality’’ in advertising are also perfect instances of 
the very “distortion, exaggeration, fake claims, and huckster- 
ism” that he deplores. In other words, his long immersion in 
the world of competitive consumer advertising has apparently 
so atrophied his moral sense that he is no longer able to per- 
ceive what is deceptive in a deceptive claim (“WASHED 
WITH LIVE STEAM”). I suppose that this moral anesthesia 
eventually overtakes many people in the huckstering game, 
but I have rarely seen it documented so conclusively as in the 
kinds of advertising the author most admires (and presumably 


pfactices). 


EEVES’ attacks upon the critics of advertising and his airy 

dismissal of the “Madison Avenue myth’’ will persuade 
only those who are already on his side. The author both over- 
states the position of the critics of advertising and overstates 
the defense. For instance, no one attacking the “artificially 
stimulated wants” created by advertising is recommending a 
“return to the cave and a hunk of meat.” No one attacking 
the planned obsolescence, the deceptive differentials, and waste- 
fulness of, for example, American automobiles, is suggesting 
that we all go back to walking. (Indeed, people in the ad- 
vertising profession were themselves, in their own consumer 
choices, in the vanguard of the revolt against American cars 
and the fad for foreign cars from 1956 onward.) I think it is 
widely recognized, even among eggheads, that advertising is 
a necessary handmaiden to an economy of mass production 
and abundance, (See in this connection the excellent chapters 
on advertising by Professor David Potter in his People of 
Plenty.) 1 myself have long argued that advertising would 
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be just as necessary in a socialist as in a capitalist economy, 
if abundance of consumer goods were achieved. 

Furthermore, Reeves, in defending advertising, does not 
take sufficiently into account the reasons for the criticisms. 
I am a teacher, and therefore like the advertiser I am pro- 
fessionally engaged in communication. We teachers feel that 
the communications of our profession are of utmost impor- 
tance to the young and to the future of society—communica- 
tions about history and our cultural heritage, science, law, 
politics, literature and art. The communications of the ad- 
vertising profession, on the other hand—especially those of 
the five-million-dollar-a-year campaign kind which urge us to 
switch from Kents to Luckies or vice versa—are not of com- 
pelling importance to the future of civilization or mankind. 

Our job as teachers is to inculcate habits of rational choice 
and decision. The advertising profession, however, with all 
the technical resources of art, expert copy, color printing, 
radio, and television at its command, spends most of its ef- 
forts in the encouragement of irrational and impulsive choice 
(“TASTE PALL MALL. ..SO GOOD! GOOD! GOOD!”). 
When my colleague, the teacher of home economics, says, 
“Buy wisely,” she means thoughtful purchasing in the light 
of one’s real needs and accurate information about the product; 
when advertisers say, “Buy wisely,” they mean, “Buy our 
brand, regardless of your special situation or special needs, be- 
cause DUZ DOES EVERYTHING!!” (And when home 
economists urge government grade-labeling to encourage ra- 
tional choice, industry and the advertising profession cry, 
“Socialism!” ) 

The teacher's job is to encourage intellectual and moral 
self-discipline; the job of the advertiser of consumer goods 
is to encourage self-indulgence, even at the cost of life-long 
bondage to finance companies. 


Nx if teachers (or preachers) had their way entirely, 
the effects on business would no doubt be disastrous. 
But there is no such danger. What we are confronted with 
in the U.S. is disaster in the opposite direction—the drowning 
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out of all serious messages from the educator, the clergyman, 
the artist, the scientist by the louder, more numerous, and more 
pervasive messages of the advertiser (“IT’S WHAT'S UP 
FRONT THAT COUNTS!”). To us in the teaching pro- 
fession, it often seems as if the advertiser holds all the trump 
cards: control of the networks, economic subsidy of all the 
mass circulation newspapers and magazines, command of most 
of the artistic, photographic, writing, and printing talent in 
the country. Hence, every evening our students’ homework 
must compete with dazzling, expensively-produced television 
shows. Young men and women, made ashamed by advertisers 
of their 1955 Plymouths, cut short their education in favor 
of immediate consumer satisfactions. 

So basically the advertising profession and we in the 
teaching profession are at odds with each other, and academic 
critics of advertising need not be, as Reeves seems to believe, 
crackpots, visionaries, or opponents of human liberty in order 
to be sharply critical of many of the practices of consumer 
advertising. We are simply people with a job to do—a job 
that is made many times more difficult because of the skill and 
resources available to people like Mr. Reeves and his col- 
leagues in his profession. (I wonder if he knows what kind 
of pauper’s budgets we work with in educational television?) 

Would I do away with advertising? Of course not. A 
world controlled by teachers (or, as Plato put it, philosopher- 
kings) would be a real mess—as would be a world ruled 
solely by government officials or bankers or soldiers or ad- 
vertising men. There should be something of a balance 
among the great communications systems of any civilization: 
government, religion, art, education, and industry. However, 
in the U.S. today, it often seems that one kind of communica- 
tion, namely, consumer advertising, is very much out of bal- 
ance in that it is not only the most pervasive, most persistent, 
and most far-reaching of our cultural communications, but it 
is also that which supports, conditions, and ultimately governs 
almost all the rest of what is communicated in the mass media. 
If eggheads (including me) are gravely concerned about ad- 
vertising, it is largely because we fear that it may well render 
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ineffective, or pre-empt the channels of, all other kinds of 
communication. Our fears are not without grounds. Think 
what has happened to television. 


a looks forward, in his final chapter, to the matura- 
tion of advertising as a science, rather than a hit-and-miss, 
intuitive art. I have little doubt that with strenuous and con- 
scientious effort, advertising can be made into a science, just 
as the Chinese communists have made a science, so it is said, 
of brainwashing. But as an educator, I cannot refrain from 
pointing out that the more advertising (as Reeves understands 
advertising) becomes a science, the narrower becomes the area 
of economic freedom. In Reeves’ utopia of scientific advertis- 
ing, we shall be buying Luckies not because of the exercise 
of our freedom of choice, but because the American Tobacco 
Company was able to hire better advertising scientists than the 
Lorillard people were able to corral. And none of us will be 
able to refrain from smoking, because science in the service 
of the cigarette industry will have made us all ashamed of 
being non-smokers. Oh, brave new world! 

But the task of the educator—especially the semantic 
educator—is the very opposite, namely, the increase of human 
freedom. The end-result of what Korzybski called ‘proper 
evaluation” is not predictable: what is right and proper for 
Smith,, given his circumstances, may be entirely different from 
what is right and proper for Smith, given Ais circumstances. 
The more Smith, and Smith, are liberated from the “tyranny 
of words,” whether through semantic or other study, the more 
free do they become to choose what is right and proper for 
them, regardless of what the commercials say. 

Reeves realizes as well as anybody that advertising is a 
form of communication. But there is one thing he does not 
understand about communication, namely, that in true com- 
munication, information is transmitted. But Reeves’ real love 

* Commissioner Newton Minow of the Federal Communications 
Commission has described eloquently and in depressing detail the 
ways in which advertiser control has reduced the entire miracle of 


television to a wasteland of inanity. See his “Never Have So Few 
Owed So Much to So Many,” ETC., XVIII (1961), 133-147. 
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is for the kind of communication in which, although no in- 
formation is transmitted, the feeble-minded reader is left with 
the impression that he has learned something (for example, 
“Those three streams of bubbles which prove Anacin better 
than Aspirin or Bufferin,” p. 36). 

Are there schools of thought about consumer advertising 
other than that represented by Mr. Reeves? I believe there are, 
but they are not in the ascendancy at the moment. However, 
people in the advertising profession are literate, well-informed, 
and, no less than college professors (although perhaps in dif- 
ferent ways), conscious of social responsibilities. Hence, a 
more mature conception of the role of advertising in our 
culture than is presented in the shoddy logic of Mr. Reeves’ 
apologia is certain to emerge as time goes on. Members of 
the advertising profession who are also students of general 
semantics (and there are many of these) will, I hope, lead 
the way in demonstrating that the communicative skills de- 
veloped by the advertising profession can be used to promote 
proper evaluation and human freedom at least as effectively 
as they have been used, up to now, to promote the opposite. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


The Cool Sounds 


THE ORCHESTRA OF THE LANGUAGE, by Ernest M. Robson. 
New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1959. 206 pp. $5.50. 


M* Rosson’s BOOK, The Orchestra of the Language, is 
certainly the most American book on creative writing 
to appear in many a long year, perhaps since Poe explained 
in print how he wrote “The Raven.” Robson claims, with 
some justice, that his book was influenced by Whitman and 
Hart Crane, as well as Poe. But it is clearly Poe, with his 
thoroughly American insistence on technique, on know-how, 
on effects created through ratiocination—it is the light-side 
rather than the night-side Poe who has produced, at long 
range, this work. 
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Poe, in his Philosophy of Composition, insisted that he 
himself began the creative process by deciding on an effect 
which a given work was supposed to produce; and then, by 
an elaborate deductive process, hit upon those specific means 
by which the effect was to be engineered. The operative word 
here is engineered. Poe, in this case as always, displayed that 
peculiarly American concern to reduce the most complex psy- 
chological processes, not exactly to the level of a formula, but 
at least to a level where they could be rationalized. 

Robson’s effort is more modest, but of the same order; 
he attempts in his book to bring to bear upon all those prob- 
lems and opportunities bound up, for the writer, in the sounds 
of languages whatever help such technical specialties as acous- 
tic engineering and linguistics can afford. Thus we find chap- 
ters or sections devoted to such matters as the duration of 
word-sounds, the “striking power’ of words, timbre, and so 
on. One might object that what Mr. Robson’s book is about, 
after all, is only “what every poet knows” by heart and by 
ear, if not otherwise; but this is hardly the case. Not even 
the technicians and experimentalists of the present day, not 
Poe himself, would be prepared to tell you, as Robson does, 
that the duration of the word “change” is precisely 0.53 sec- 
onds, or that the “striking power” of che word “big” is 29, 
as compared to 44 for “large.” In short, The Orchestra of the 
Language is a rather ingenious effort to scientize the sound- 
elements in creative writing. 


|S gee NEITHER an acoustical engineer nor a very advanced 
student of phonetics, I am not prepared to discuss the 
accuracy of what Robson has to offer; as far as my knowledge 
goes, which is not very far, he is perfectly correct in his 
various analyses. I am more interested in the justification for 
a book of this kind, and in its probable reception. 

As for the justification, Robson is simple and explicit. 
The sound-values of words are part of the signal which they 
transmit, even in print, and a very important part at that; 
they seem to convey much of the affective, the associational 
part of the message which is, after all, the peculiar province 
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of literature and persuasion. Robson clearly goes on the theory 
that it is better to know what you are doing than not; if you 
are a writer of poetry or persuasion, it is better to think what 
you are going to do than to proceed by intuition. 

I cannot help supposing that this approach to creative 
writing will be resisted by many who have been able to pro- 
duce creative work without knowing why or how parturition 
took place—or even whether it will occur again. And I must 
confess that Robson has made me a little nervous, as far as that 
goes, and for two reasons. 

First, there is the author’s casual (and rather devastating) 
implication that there is not much difference among such 
literary categories as advertising, jingles, poetry, and oratory. 
In Chapter 9, for example, I find a pretty shattering progres- 
sion: from a lengthy (pp. 105-109) analysis of the famous 
Pepsi-Cola commercial (‘‘Pepsi-Cola hits the spot’’) to a shorter 
(pp. 109-111) study of Whitman’s “When lilacs last in the 
door-yard bloomed,” to a very brief look (pp. 111-113) at 
the Gettysburg Address. Now obviously, no one concerned 
with doing as well as Whitman or Lincoln will pay much at- 
tention to this sort of thing, since it inevitably vulgarizes and 
trivializes his models; but the advertising copy-writer will, 
because he is upgraded by such elegant associations. Also, the 
advertising copy-writer, who doesn’t have much faith in the 
power of inspiration or talent to produce such stuff as he custo- 
marily turns out, will be readily attracted to a kind of ap- 
parently-mechanical, pseudo-scientific substitute for ability. 
While I think that the above phrases under-state the values 
of The Orchestra of the Language, 1 wish that Mr. Robson 
had made his work less accessible to this facile but insecure 
fellow, the copy-writer, and more accessible to the poet. 

Second, I began this book by feeling some concern about 
an apparent interest on the part of the author in mechanizing 
the creative process. I am enough of a gestaltist to suspect 
that, when you dissect a butterfly, something is lost on the way. 
I could even imagine a computer, more complicated than the 
one at M.I.T. which was able to write television Westerns, 
programmed to discriminate durations, timbres, and the like, 
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turning out work better than that of Gertrude Stein, though 
perhaps not quite up to Poe. I even considered that if you 
could program a little Chinese, a touch of Provencal, and a 
few monomanias, you might get Ezra Pound. 


B” Mr. Rosson himself dispelled my worries. The third 
section of his volume consists of “Lyrics Composed With 
Techniques Presented In This Book,” and, as I read these 
lyrics, my concern for the future of creative writing was eased. 
Not that the lyrics are bad; they are creditable indeed, 
especially for a writer who—as far as I know—is not a poet 
by vocation. But they are creditable because they join to the 
“techniques presented in this book” something else in the way 
of feeling, understanding, and knowing which the book does 
not define. 

In short: this approach to writing might have been useful 
to Lincoln or Whitman or Poe or Churchill, had any of this 
great quartet been willing or able to use it; but it could not, 
and is not intended, to arrange matters so that any John Doe, 
with minimal talent, might serve and substitute for what was 
uniquely theirs. 


MARTIN J. MALONEY 
Northwestern University 


Grammatolators in Narkiland 


Narcotics LINGO AND LorE, by J. E. Schmidt. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1959. 199 pp. $4.25. 


i IS NO INDICATION where the author conducted his 
research, but this Quality Joe (non-user of narcotics to 
you) has nevertheless been intrigued and “impressed” by the 
new dictionary, Narcotics Lingo and Lore. The book was 
compiled by J. E. Schmidt, who lists after his name these de- 
grees and affiliations, Ph. B.S., M.D., Litt.D.; President, 
The American Society of Grammatolators; Chairman, Na- 
tional Association on Standard Medical Vocabulary. 
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In Narkiland the here-now becomes the never-never with 
the prick of the needle; the simple words of everyday talk 
carry new meanings significant only to the addict and his 
associates. Dr. Schmidt writes: 


The jargon of drug addicts remains highly factional, 
regional, and, above all, ebulliently changeable. Many 
terms of narcotic slang are confusingly poly-semantic; 
many are known to one group but not to another; while 
some mean one thing to one group or in one region and 
something else elsewhere or to others. However, between 
the thick and volatile outer layer and the soft disinte- 
grating center, there is a fairly well stabilized stratum of 
narcotic slang which remains relatively undisturbed by 
the inner and outer diastrophisms. 


This marks our first ‘‘adventure” with semantic geology. 
Consequently, we have been intrigued by the pithy part be- 
tween that squishy center and the heavier outer crust the 
author mentions. Dr. Schmidt goes on to explain: 


One of the more spectacular examples of a common 
word drafted by the tentacles of Narkiland is the term 
monkey. It all began in the entertainment world, in the 
carnival and vaudeville circuits, with the now passé 
monkey-on-the-dog act, in which a monkey rode cavalry 
on a trained dog, often a shaggy one, going through the 
various jumping feats. During the cavorting escapade 
of the canine, the monkey held on pertinaciously, using 
all its appendages, inching the prehensile tail, to the 
back and neck of its mount. It was probably a vaude- 
ville or carnival attendant—himself undoubtedly a drug 
helot—who first conceived the monkey as a symbol of a 


burden attached unshakably and i bly to one’s 
literal or figurative back, as the drug habit, or its compli- 
cations. 


Various offshoots have sprouted from this basic 
mental image, such as monkey bait (for free samples of 
narcotics distributed by a peddler’s agent in order to 
make “‘converts’”), monkey cage (for an opium den), 
monkey doodle (for the needle mark of a narcotic in- 
jection), and monkey drill (for the hypodermic syringe 
of a drug addict). 
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In Narkiland, an unmarried man is defined as “a dope 
fiend without a peddler to supply him.” The white nurse is 
the name for morphine; the white mosquito, for cocaine; the 
viper, for marihuana. And fo lie in state with the girls is 
not what you might think. It means to “smoke hashish 
cigarettes, in allusion to the Misses Mary Jane and Mary 
Warner who are unadulterated marihuanas.”” We looked up 
unadulterated. It isn’t in the Narkiland dictionary. Neither 
is pure. Come to think of it, that figures. 


E DICTIONARY begins with “A.A.A.—The Amateur 
Addicts Association” and ends, 199 pages and 2,332 
entries later with "Zoomer—an injection of a large dose of 
a narcotic.” The book is organized in what Dr. Schmidt calls 
his “new Normicon-Reversicon style of presentation.”” Which 
means? ‘The material is arranged on the basis of both the 
words to be defined and the definitions of ideas for which 
the reader may want the appropriate slang term.”’ Dr. Schmidt 
goes on to explain that the reader wanting to look up the 
term pin gun would find it listed in the P’s in ‘the Normicon 
or conventional style.” But, the term pin gun would also be 
listed in the H’s under hypodermic syringe—the “significant 
part” of the term’s “concept.” Says Dr. Schmidt, “This is 
the Reversicon style.” (Didn't we used to call it Cross- 
Indexing?) 


LL BY ITSELF on a pristine page, the dedication reads, 
“To Eveline.” As we read it, we just happened to have 
at hand another book by the same author, Dr. Schmidt's Baby 
Name Finder. At the very end of the E’s, in the girls’ de- 
partment, we found, ‘‘Eveline—The pleasure primeval . . . 
the desire that is the mother of all living!’ Guess that figures, 
too! 
We feel a little dopey after all this, but, Dr. Schmidt, 
we have a question. We know about gremlins and gram- 
marians, but, please, WHAT ARE ‘“GRAMMATOLATORS?”’ 


ELLENTINE M. MULLANEY 
San Francisco State College 
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ENERAL SEMANTICS STUDY GROUPS in the U.S. Federal 

Penitentiary at Leavenworth, the California Institution for Men 
at Chino, the California Medical Facility at Vacaville, San Quentin 
Penitentiary, and other penal institutions have been urgently requesting 
books on general semantics and related subjects. To supply this de- 
mand, ISGS has started an Institutional Library Fund, to which readers 
are urged to contribute (contributions to ISGS are tax-deductible). 
Funds will be used to supply the libraries of these and other institu- 
tions where there is active interest in general semantics. 

The need for literature in these study groups is great. Hayakawa 
reports that in one penal institution he visited, he was shown single- 
spaced carbon-copy typescripts of articles from back issues of ETC. 
which were being passed from hand to hand by the men. When classes 
are started, men often have to wait their turn in order to read the 
few available copies of the assigned textbooks. Contributions may be 
sent to ISGS, 540 Powell St., San Francisco 2. 


“STUDIES IN PUBLIC COMMUNICATION,” an occasional journal 
devoted to the study of the mass media and their effect on popular 
culture, society, and the formation of public opinion, carries articles 
in its current issue (Summer, 1961) on four themes: the great debate 
on cultural democracy; morality and the mass media; studies of com- 
munication impact; and communication and social structure (Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Chicago; $1.50). 

Although passions have cooled and cases been settled, the moral 
and ethical issues raised by the television quiz scandals of 1959 are 
still matters for public concern and discussion. In “Notes on the 
Alchemy of Mass Misrepresentation,” three anthropologists, Jules 
Henry, Irving Kaplan, and Gregory Stone, from Washington University 
discuss the inventions appropriated by society for “misrepresenting” its 
activities through the use of symbolic fictions. To be legitimate, mis- 
representation requires that the audience be fully “in the know.” 
Drama, for example, distinguishes the actor from the role. Only rarely 
does an audience actively intervene on behalf of some hero or heroine 
exposed to the malicious conniving of a villain on the stage. Games, 
pranks, and practical jokes are also legitimate misrepresentations be- 
cause society knows how to separate reality from fiction. Where this 
distinction is blurred—or deliberately disguised—a fraud is perpetrated 
which ought to, presumably, undermine public confidence and arouse 
popular indignation against those persons and agencies responsible. 
The fact that Charles Van Doren was accorded instantaneous and wide- 
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spread sympathy for his part in the rigged TV programs reveals a 
curious tolerance in our society toward lapses in integrity of men in 
public life and irresponsibility in mass communications. The authors 
provide a sociological analysis of the factors involved in this popular 
reaction. 

“Van Doren as Victim: Student Reaction,” by Gladys and Kurt 
Lang uses the Van Doren incident as the subject for a questionnaire 
circulated among college students. Its findings report various bases for 
the high percentage of pro-Van Doren sentiment on eastern campuses. 
Other articles deal with the morality and cultural implications of the 
Hollywood western, social structure of communication systems, and 
proposals for a new definition of journalism. 


“VACAVILLE—Inmates at the California Medical Facility are taking 
on a project that most ‘outside’ carpenters and other craftsmen shun, 
according to William C. Keating, Jr., chief of the prison-hospital. The 
prisoners are going to try to build a set of Ames perception demon- 
strations for use at San Francisco State College, said Dr. Keating. Dr. 
S. I. Hayakawa, professor of language arts at the Bay Area college, 
recently appeared before the institution’s general semantics club and 
broached the idea. Inmate members became enthused and agreed to 
take on the job after Dr. Keating okayed it as a ‘cooperation project’ 
between two state institutions. 

“The Ames perception devices were developed by the late Adelbert 
Ames of Dartmouth College. . . Purpose of the demonstrations is to 
illustrate faults between thought habits and vision. They are excep- 
tionally useful in psychology, language or semantics, and many other 


educational fields.” (News story in the Solano [Calif.] Republican, 
September 1, 1961.) 


SWAP, ANYONE? A reader offers to swap his copy of the rare book, 
The New Word (1910), by Allen Upward (often referred to by 
Stuart Chase) for the four issues of Vol. VI of ETC. . . . Another 
reader offers a copy of I. A. Richards’ Foundation of Aesthetics in 
exchange for ETC., Vol. IV, No. 4, containing Hayakawa’s “The Re- 
vision of Vision.” . . . Still another reader will swap his extra copy 
of Vol. I, No. 1, for Vol. X, No. 2, containing Ingolf Otto's article 


on insurance adjusting. . . . All deals through the ISGS office, 540 
Powell St., San Francisco 2. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY for General Semantics has been en- 
gaged in a project to explore the usefulness of general semantics in 
resolving social conflicts. Through the efforts of Charles Taubman, 
Louis Ogull, and Chester Dolan, a cooperative relationship was estab- 
lished with the New York office of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Dr. Allyn Robinson, director. NYSGS provided 
the NCCJ staff with orientations in general semantics: Edward 
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Walther, of Management Development Associates, and John Collins, 
presented lectures, films, and discussions in April and June. Resump- 
tion of the project in the fall is expected to lead to testing of some 
general semantics hypotheses by statistical methods. The project was 
financed by contributions to NYSGS by Charles Taubman. (From 
The Map, newsletter of NYSGS.) 


MEMBERS OF ISGS were pleased to learn from our last issue that 
the Honorable Newton N. Minow, chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, has been a student of general semantics ever 
since he studied under Irving J. Lee at Northwestern University some 
years ago. Some readers have asked if there are other semanticists in 
the present administration in Washington. The Editors know of only 
one other high official who has specifically indicated his interest in 
general semantics (in this case also by contributing to ETC.). He is 
Assistant Attorney General Lee Loevinger, chief of the anti-trust di- 
vision and former justice of the Minnesota Supreme Court. Mr. 
Loevinger contributed an extended review-article on Jerome Frank's 
Courts on Trial in our December 1950 issue, as well as other book 
reviews in earlier issues. Another semanticist, Thurman W. Arnold, 
author of The Folklore of Capitalism (1938), was chief of the anti- 
trust division in the Roosevelt administration. The Editors would be 
grateful for information about other semanticists in important govern- 
mental posts, local, national, or international. 


LOS ANGELES Chapter members heard Dr. Sanford I. Berman speak 
on “How to Learn General Semantics” at their August meeting; at the 
September meeting they heard Dr. James C. Coleman, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, UCLA, speak on “Personality Dynamics and 
Effective Behavior... . Allen Flagg was elected president of NYSGS 
in June, succeeding Chester Dolan; Shirley Pomeroy was elected secre- 
tary. NYSGS headquarters are at 212 E. 44th St. (OX 7-9667). 
. . . Forty persons attended the Institute of General Semantics seminar- 
workshop, August 12-27, at the University of California Santa Barbara 
campus. Speakers were Dr. O. R. Bontrager, Dr. Russell Meyers, 
Charlotte Schuchardt Read, and Catherine Minteer. . . . Professor 
Valbur Borger, director of the audio-visual center of the University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, spoke on “Propaganda” at the July 21 
meeting of the Milwaukee Chapter, ISGS. President of the chapter is 
John Mingesz (SP 4-3160), who will be glad to hear from anyone 
wishing to take part in Chapter activities. 


FROM THE STATE PENITENTIARY at Terre Haute, Indiana, comes 
another appeal for books on general semantics as we go to press. A 
class of 25 men under the guidance of an inmate teacher needs books 
of Korzybski, Johnson, Lee, Chase, Hayakawa, etc. Urgent. 
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Write today to: 


extensional,”’ 
etc.,and... 


discover for yourself, as other students of 
general semantics have, the relationship be- 
tween Korzybskian method and the day-to-day 
practice of Humanism. Test the AHA in one 
of the following ways: 


1. Join as a Trial Member (3 months at $1) 
and receive current issues of The Humanist 
and Free Mind with supporting materials, or 


2. Send $5 or more for an annual membership 
and receive 6 issues each of The Humanist and 
Free Mind, Signal Reactions to Religious Sym- 
bols by Anatol Rapoport, A Humanist Sym- 
posium on Metaphysics edited by Corliss La- 
mont, Science As Morality by George Simpson, 
etc. 


The American Humanist Association 
Dept. AK, Humanist House 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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related to war and peace 


Annual subscription: $5.50 
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Published by The Center for Research on Conflict Resolution 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Volume 17, Number 2, for November, 1961, includes: 


C. G. Jung: An Adlerian Appreciation... .. ALFRED FARAU 
On the Origin of Holism........... HEINZ L. ANSBACHER 
Heidegger, Adler, and the Paradox of Fame. . JOSEPH LYONS 
Frankl’s Existential Psychology from the Viewpoint 

of Individual Psychology......... FERDINAND BIRNBAUM 
Love: A Self-Report Analysis with 

College Students............ CLIFFORD H. SWENSEN, JR. 
Misquotations: An Adlerian Contribution to the 

I a dicine cas tae tsesionse’s PAUL ROM 
Psychotherapy Without Insight: 

Group Therapy as Milieu Therapy... .. HELENE PAPANEK 


Published semi-annually: $2.50 a copy, $4 a year. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
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Thinking 


A FIRST BOOK IN SEMANTICS 
Albert Upton 


Learning how to define, classify, and 
analyze means learning how to think; 
this is the focus of this book relating 
language to the practical concerns of 
daily life. The author demonstrates 
how the semantic discipline, as com- 
pared with formal grammar and lin- 
guistics, can lead to sounder interpre- 
tations of the written and spoken word, 
and to an enhanced capacity for solv- 
ing complex problems by critical an- 
alysis. $5.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














RARE BACK ISSUES OF ETC. 


The following are still available from ETC.’s rapidly dwindling 
supply of back issues 


Vol. I, No. 1: E. L. Thorndike, ‘Science and Values’: O. Blood- 
stein, ‘General Semantics and Modern Art’; E. E. Cummings, 
‘Etcetera’; W. Johnson, ‘You Can't Write Writing’; C. I. Glicks- 
berg, ‘General Semantics and Psychoanalysis’; S$. Weiner, ‘Chemi- 
cal Semantics’; M. Mead, ‘Changing Food Habits’; A. Korzybski, 
‘The Brotherhood of Doctrines.’ ($3) 


Vol. VIII, No. 1: S. I. Hayakawa, ‘New Techniques of Agree- 
ment’; D. Lee, “Lineal and Nonlineal Codifications of Reality’; 
B. L. Whorf, ‘An American Indian Model of the Universe.’ ($2) 


Vol. VIII, No. 2: W. Embler, ‘Metaphor and Social Belief; N. 
Rashevsky, “From Mathematical Biology to Mathematical Soci- 
ology’; R. D. Loewenberg, ‘Speech Impulse and Language Frus- 
tration’; L. Thompson, ‘Operational Anthropology.’ ($2) 


Vol. VIII, No. 3: W. Johnson, ‘Being Understanding and Under- 
stood’; A. Rapoport, ‘How Relative Are Values’; L. M. Thomp- 
son, “Meaning in Space’; L. S. King, “The Meaning of Medical 
Diagnosis’; C. I. Glicksberg, “Psychoanalysis and General Se- 
mantics.’ ($2) 


Vol. IX, No. 3: SPECIAL ISSUE ON METALINGUISTICS. 
B. L. Whorf, ‘Language, Mind, and Reality’; H. Hackett, “Bibli- 
ography of the Writings of B. L. Whorf ’; W G.. Leary, “Studies 
in Language and Culture in the Training of Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel’; Chang Tung-Sun, “A Chinese Philosopher's Theory of 


Knowledge.” ($3) 
Vol. XI, No. 1: H. A. Thelen, ‘Shall We Sit Idly By?’; R. Plank, 


‘Communication in Science Fiction’; H. Wein, “Toward Philo- 
sophical Anthropology”; W. Johnson, “The Spoken Word and the 
Great Unsaid’; S. C. Dodd. “Three Semantic Exercises: “Time.” 
“Quality,” and “God”. ($2) 


An assortment of 10 other back issues, 1956 and earlier—$5. 
Still other back issues in limited supply. 
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S. F. State College Downtown Center 
540 Powell Street 
San Francisco 2 





